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ROMANISM AND THE RUM TRAFFIC. 


THAT power which has so largely closed the doors of the 
public schools to the members of the Catholic Church could, 
with one word, close the liquor saloons to-morrow. Why does 
not the Church of Rome act on the question of the liquor 
saloons as she has acted on the question of public schools? I 
hope I shall not be accused of prejudice if I say, it is because 
the Church of Rome is very lenient as to several forms of dis- 
loyalty to God, and is very stern as to any form of disloyalty to 
herself. 

Let me ask the reader to consider facts, and not be turned 
from them by any fear of prejudice. The question is far too 
serious to be passed by lightly, involving, as it does, matters of 
such moment to this vast nation. It is a fact that a man may 
be recognized as an excellent Catholic by his church, although 
he is habitually in a state of inebriation, and although he sells 
illegally the poison of drink to thousands of the members of 
his church day after day. If the same man were to send his 
children to the public schools, he would be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of his church membership, and if he were not to reach 
a death-bed repentance, he would be denied Christian burial. 

No one will deny that by far the largest percentage of crime 
in this country is caused either directly or indirectly by the use, 
or rather by the abuse, of spirituous liquors. The most ardent 
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prohibitionist and the most determined enemy of prohibition 
meet here on grounds which admit of no dispute. Political 
parties may differ in temperance matters, but the stern fact as 
to the moral consequences of excessive indulgence in spirituous 
liquor cannot be denied, nor have I ever heard it excused. But 
there is yet another fact which is equally undeniable, and sadly 
painful. He would be a bold man who dared deny that the 
members of the Church of Rome are the persons who form the 
American criminal class in the largest proportion. This is a 
fact which must be looked at boldly and firmly by the world at 
large, if the world is wise enough to face a startling state of 
affairs. It must be looked in the face still more boldly by those 
who are workers in the great cause of temperance. Of what 
use to urge the closing of saloons, when the saloon keepers are 
members of the most powerful political and social organization 
in the world, and when their church at least allows saloons to 
be kept open? 

It would be well if Protestants would try to understand the 
moral teaching of the Church of Rome before they give it more 
power than it has already. Surely it is not untrue, and not 
being untrue it is not uncharitable, to say that a church which 
requires obedience to its own arbitrary mandates, under the 
severest penalties, and condones easily any failure in Christian 
duty is not worthy of the name of a Christian church. 

If the Roman Catholic Church ever set herself seriously as a 
church, I will not say to suppress the liquor traffic in this coun- 
try, but merely to control it, the evils caused by drink would 
speedily become a thing of the past. But Rome will never do 
this. She needs the political power of the saloon. She needs 
the dollars of the saloon keeper. If statistics could be obtained 
of the amount of money given by the liquor-saloon keepers of 
the United States to the Church of Rome, the record would 
amaze a startled world, and perhaps would arouse Christian 
people to some action. But such statistics will never be ob- 
tained, though a fair approximation may easily be reached. 

Rome does not account for the money she receives, nor does 
she publish a balance-sheet. Rome is the only church in ex- 
istence which shelters her expenditure under the mantle of her 
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religious authority. The church is infallible; how can you then 
dare to ask any question as to the disposal of what she receives 
from you ? 

It is one of the most binding precepts of the church that the 
faithful are bound to support the church. But the church, being 
absolute in her authority, is not bound to account to the faithful 
for her expenditure. We have often heard Protestants speak- 
ing with bated breath and unlimited admiration of the wonder- 
ful organization of the Roman Church; but after all, what is 
the wonder? Given a corporate body which claims as a divine 
right, which it is at the peril of your salvation to dispute, au- 
thority to decide on every human affair, and the wonder is, not 
that there should be absolute submission, but that the very idea 
of resistance should ever occur. 

It is far more difficult for a Protestant to understand the 
Roman Catholic religion than he usually thinks. Given or- 
dinary capacity, if a man reads the history of any religious 
body, he can form a fair idea of its distinctive tenets. Given 
fair intelligence, if a man studies a certain system of philosophy, 
he can master the subject with very little difficulty. Protest- 
ants naturally think that the same holds good in the case of the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, but this is far 
from being the case. 

It is not so long since a Roman Catholic priest in a public 
controversy with the Rev. Dr. Dorchester said that all that the 
Roman Church asked was the liberty to teach “ Christian Doe- 
trine” to its people. The good doctor was delighted. Here 
was another evidence that Rome had changed, that she no longer 
objected to other churches and other creeds, that in fact she 
had done what she can never do, without ceasing to be the 
church ; for when once Rome changes in the very least, she must 
abandon her claim of infallibility, and if she ceases to be in- 
fallible she ceases to be above all other churches. But the fact 
was simply that Dr. Dorchester was allowed to deceive him- 
self, a very common trick of the Roman controversialist. The 
Protestant meant one thing by Christian doctrine, and the priest 
meant quite another. The priest knew this very well; but what 
matter? his object was gained. Dr. Dorchester understood by 
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Christian doctrine the gospel teaching of the Bible, such, for ex- 
ample, as that there is but one way of salvation. The “ Christian 
Doctrine ” taught by the priest, and which he wished to have 
taught in the schools, may be found in the “Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine,” which is the authorized explanation of the 
Roman Catholic idea of religious truth. How would Dr. Dor- 
chester, or any other Christian minister, like to have his chil- 
dren taught that every Protestant is already damned, and that 
we must look to the merits of Mary and the saints for our salva- 
tion? Yet such is the “ Christian Doctrine” which the priest 
is bound to teach, and which the enlightened Protestant minis- 
ter and author so confidingly believed was the same Christianity 
as his own. 

From time to time the Church of Rome makes a show of 
devotion to the cause of temperance. It is just as little sincere 
as the claim that Rome teaches “ Christian Doctrine.” Protest- 
ants are deceived, all the time, believing that the professions of 
Rome in this matter are trustworthy. But there are Jesuit 
priests who know too well what all this profession is worth. It 
is a most serious injury to the cause of truth, rather we may say 
to the cause of God, that such deceptions are practised, and that 
they are successful. Surely, however, it is time for Christians 
to take these professions for what they are worth. The subject 
is so important that I say again, but not without grief and re- 
gret, that Protestant honesty is no match for Roman Catholic 
trained Jesuit duplicity. 

If Rome is sincere in her denunciations of the liquor traffic, 
why does not she suppress it? Let Protestants who may think 
that I am or any one else is actuated by prejudice against Rome 
in taking a decided stand on this subject, ask themselves the 
question what there is to prevent Rome from suppressing the 
liquor traffic if she pleased. We all know with what persever- 
ing and relentless denunciation she pursues those who support 
the public schools. We know she can do what she pleases and 
as she pleases. Clearly, then, she does not please to help the 
cause of temperance effectually or she would do so. The ques- 
tion is a grave one for many reasons. Here is a church which 
claims to be above all other churches in her “ holiness,” yet her 
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children are sinking into the very pit of perdition day after 
day, and hour after hour, and she will not lift up her voice with 
decision to save them. What hope for this nation when Rome 
has absolute control, as she claims she will soon have? Right- 
eousness exalts a nation. What righteousness will there be 
when Rome has power to enforce her ideas of virtue? Already 
we may see the fruit of Romish rule in our large cities. What 
will be the fruit when Rome has absolute power to act and to 
hinder the action of others ? 

Look at the present state of New York for example, a city 
which is so absolutely under the control of Rome that it might 
well be called new Rome. What is the condition of the rulers 
of this city? What is the condition of the poor? What ex- 
ample do the upper classes of Roman Catholic citizens give to 
their poorer brethren? Who controls the city government ? 
Who, but the men who belong to that chureh which knows so 
well how to utilize the vices of her hapless children for her own 
advancement. Give money to the church; give an exterior sub- 
mission to the bishops of the church; obey the church; you 
may live almost as you please. Look at the moral status of the 
men who rule the first city in this great republic. Are they 
men to be proud of ? Their church may be proud of them, as 
being loyal to Rome, but are they loyal to the true interests of 
their native or adopted country? Even the venal press, which 
laughs at the bidding and frowns at the command of Mother 
Church, speaking through the voice of her prelates, is obliged 
to admit that the men whom Rome delights to honor are not 
the men whom Americans should honor. 

But what matter? Let these men be ready to fight for the 
Pope, to subsidize the archbishop, and they may own and run 
all the haunts of vice they please, and kill all the souls they will. 
If Roman Catholic politicians were distinguished for their ex- 
alted virtue ; if they denounced and sternly refused to profit by 
the sins of their fellow Catholics, then indeed the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops might be allowed a share, though that would scarce 
content them, in the nomination of our rulers. But when the 
very reverse is the case, we may well ask in amazement how 


long the people of America are to sabmit to this persistent rule 
of evil. 
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We are very far from wishing to condemn every Catholic 
bishop or priest in this connection. There have been and are 
a few like Bishop Ireland, who have done their part in the 
cause of temperance. Unhappily it can be shown that these 
few have been the noble exceptions to the general rule. Their 
several failure, and the marked discouragement which they have 
met with, only go to prove what I advance here, that Rome is 
at best indifferent to the subject of intemperance. I might say 
more with perfect truth; I might say that Rome encourages 
intemperance, for she certainly does so when she sets the seal 
of her approval on those who devote their best energies to the 
cause of intemperance. She does not deny church membership 
to rumsellers, as most Protestant denominations do. 

Protestants know so very little of the true inner state of the 
Roman Church, and judge so entirely from externals which are 
purposely deceptive, that they cannot form a correct judgment 
on the most important points. And what makes matters worse 
is that Protestants have no idea that they are being deceived, 
and almost resent the idea that such deception is possible. <A 
careful study of the history of the Church of Rome in her deal- 
ings with her own people when she had unlimited power would 
soon remove this misapprehension, which, if not removed, may 
yet prove the cause of the most serious evil, and of evil which 
will be irreparable. 

It is noteworthy that, with all Rome’s love of canonization, 
Father Mathew, the great, and in fact the only apostle of tem- 
perance of whom Rome can boast, has never been canonized. 
Rome has reserved the highest honors which her church can 
give for saints who have labored in foreign lands, with more or 
less success ; for saints who have looked well in the eyes of the 
world, because of certain good works which they accomplished, 
not with the help of their church, but actually in spite of the 
opposition of the church. Like the Pharisee of old, Rome has 
a great love for post-mortem canonization. She builds the 
sepulchres of the Fathers, while she persecutes to the death even 
those within her pale who become in any way remarkable for 
good works. I here plead for a grave consideration of what I 
have to say on its own merits. If I have said, or say, anything 
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which is the outcome of mere prejudice, or dislike of a system 
from the effects of which I have suffered, I do not ask the reader 
to believe me. But I do ask him to believe my statements, if I 
give proof that they are facts. 

It is one of the most noteworthy facts in the inner life of the 
Church of Rome, that she has invariably persecuted during life 
every one of the saints whom she has canonized after their 
decease. I must admit that when I first realized this most extra- 
ordinary circumstance I was simply, for a time at least, in- 
credulous. How could it be that Rome would persecute what 
she professes to revere so highly? How could it be that she 
would oppose for a moment the good works which she points 
out so proudly to the unsuspecting Protestant, as the great 
mark of the divine origin of her church? But the stern fact 
remains. The handwriting is her own, and cannot be denied. 
Take the life of any Roman Catholic saint, and read it from 
cover to cover, and if you do not find that the poor saint, 
whether man or woman, had a hard time from the direct and 
often malignant opposition of those who should have helped 
and encouraged him, or her, in works of mercy, I shall say no 
more. But if you do find this to be true, as from long study of 
this subject I know it to be, where does the boasted sanctity of 
the church come in?? 

It is true that from time to time some spasmodic attempts are 
made to erect a statue to the memory of Father Mathew, or to 
say a word in his praise; but the statues are poor affairs, and 
just serve to impress Protestants duly that he is not altogether 
overlooked in his church. From time to time also a “ Father 
Mathew Society” is started, which soon dies from sheer indif- 
ference, but it also serves the purpose for which it was intended. 
Never in the whole history of the Church of Rome was there a 
man who transformed the whole state of a nation as did this 
good father. If Rome believes that mortal sin is the greatest 


1 As the reader may not have easy access to the lives of Roman Catholic 
saints, I may say here that I have given extracts from several lives of saints 
in my last book, Life Inside the Church of Rome. As I have in every case 
given the name of the book, and the page and chapter from which I have 
made the extract, there can be no question as to the fact. 
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evil that can befall, why does she not honor a man who did more 
to prevent the commission of mortal sin than perhaps any man 
who ever lived? 

Rome has allowed her devoted and long-suffering Irish chil- 
dren to become slaves to the curse of drink, without one vigor- 
ous effort to save them. Rome could put an end to the drunk- 
enness in her communion to-morrow, if she gave one half as 
much attention to the subject of the suppression of the liquor 
traffic as she has recently done to the prohibition of the Bible 
in the public schools. Father Mathew came, and he did his 
work, not with the cordial help of Rome, but in the face of 
secret opposition of the most cruel kind, which at last shortened 
his life, and most certainly seriously impaired his usefulness. 
Many of those whom he had saved from sin and misery hoped 
that Rome would at least have honored and indorsed his work, 
by raising him to the episcopate. But no, Father Mathew was 
not of the stuff of which bishops were made. How could they 
offend the faithful saloon keepers, the very bone and sinew of 
the church, the men who make mayors for the first city in the 
world, the men who have a few dollars always ready for the 
priest and the sister? No matter if these dollars were reeking 
with the blood of their victims. No matter if these dollars 
were the life-blood of the poor. No matter if these dollars were 
the price of immortal souls. They were dollars all the same. 
Rome says she cannot carry on her Master’s work without the 
possession of a temporal kingdom, albeit he has said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” and she has certainly always 
shown a very eager greed for temporal possession and wealth. 

So Father Matthew was in the latter part of his life left in 
sad and neglected obscurity, and even his memory is but little 
revered. Could the Church of Rome give a greater proof that 
she is indifferent to the work of temperance? Could she, I 
may add, have given a greater proof that she is almost scorn- 
fully indifferent to the Irish people, though they still lavish 
their dollars on her, while her own nation refuses her even a 
passing tribute ? Would to God that the Irish people would at 
last realize how they have been used as a mere political play- 
thing by the very church at whose feet they fall in such slavish 
adulation. 
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From time to time, as I have said, some little movement is 
made by the Romish Church in this country to help forward 
the cause of temperance. A few meetings are held, a few 
speeches are made, Protestants think something is being done 
at last. They never were more mistaken. Talk does not cost 
anything. It can always be pointed to as an evidence of in- 
terest, but what has begun in talk ends in talk. There is no 
controverting the fact that Rome has power to make her people 
temperate, and that Rome does not use that power. 

I wish to add here a strong warning to Protestants, one which 
I trust will be taken at least for what it is worth. Protestants 
are always ready to join Romanists in any movement in which 
Romanists show any willingness to join with them. This I 
believe to be a fatal mistake. It is a serious drawback to many 
who are trying to loosen the chains which bind them to Rome. 
It promotes a false charity. The Roman Catholic bishop or 
priest who appears to you so liberal is simply smiling at your 
eredulity, while he compliments your liberality. No fear that 
he will practice a like liberality. He will take anything you 
will give him in the way of compliments or cash, but he will 
give you nothing in return, except a carefully worded commen- 
dation of your liberality. Rome cannot change, she is illiberal 
on principle and all the time, for she cannot alter her creed. 
But she can, and she does, put on an exterior appearance of 
liberality for the simple purpose of deceiving you, even while 
she laughs at your Christian charity in allowing yourself to be 
deceived by her. 

Rome may extend to Protestants the hand of friendship with 
grace and apparent sincerity, but be well assured that she has 
the sword of persecution securely hidden in her cassock. I have 
said, yet I know that it may appear to many harsh and per- 
haps uncharitable, that it is ultimately mischievous for Protest- 
ants to work in the cause of temperance, or in any other cause, 
in close company with Rome. If you do this, you may be as- 
sured that many poor Romanists who are looking to you, though 
you know it not, for support in their hour of darkness, will be 
sorely discouraged. Rome will boast, and she does boast, that 
Protestants cannot do without her, and that they now see that 
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she alone has the power to deal effectively with the masses. 
This claim is illustrated by the effort made by Cardinal Man- 
ning in England especially, where it is above all desirable to 
win over the public. He never loses an opportunity of posing 
as the friend of the people, and as the only person who can 
effectively influence the masses, whether Protestant or Catho- 
lic. And Rome, with her thoroughly worldly skill in diplo- 
macy, knows well just how to leave the impression that she 
has succeeded even where she has failed. 

The Roman cardinals have inherited the skill of centuries of 
consummate efforts to make the worse appear the better cause. 
It should never be forgotten that Rome is first, and before and 
above all other things, a church of this world. Why then 
should men marvel, and attribute to divine agency a success 
which is the result of natural causes? Given years of special 
training for a particular end, and is it any cause of surprise 
that the end is attained? Given centuries of a special policy, 
the practice of which has been transmitted by the highest au- 
thority, and the teaching of which has become a science, and 
the success of the system is assured. 

From time to time men have arisen even in the Church of 
Rome who have cried out with no uncertain sound in denuncia- 
tion of the evils of the church, but it has rarely happened that 
these men were so far enlightened as to recognize the true cause 
of the evils which they desired to reform. It was much that 
they recognized even the possibility of the existence of the least 
fault in a church which declares itself par excellence the Holy 
Catholic Church. Unhappily they found every cause but the 
true one. The evil was not the fault of the church, they cried 
out; it was the fault of the imperfect members of the church. 
The extent to which this line of argument is carried would be 
amusing, if it were not sad. A priest who came to see me since 
I left the Church of Rome, in the vain, though according to his 
lights, the kind hope of bringing me back to it, said to me: 
“It is true that you have been very badly treated by a great 
many bishops; that they have, in fact, as a body, with very few 
exceptions hindered the good works which you wished to do, 
when they should have been the first to forward them. But 
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why should you condemn the church for this? The bishops are 
not the church.” I could not but smile at his well-worn argu- 
ment, and say, “ But if the bishops are not the church, and 
you admit also that a great majority of those who claim, and 
are acknowledged to be, the church are such a disgrace to it 
that they are not to be counted in, where then is the church?” 
The fact is that Roman Catholics have endowed an ideal with 
the attributes of a perfect church, and they fall down and wor- 
ship what does not exist, and what they are obliged to admit, 
when they are driven to close quarters, does not exist. 

Now and then a priest more honest or more zealous than his 
fellows speaks out on this subject, but be assured he does not 
speak long. Denouncing evils which are condoned, if they are 
not encouraged, in high places is not the way to promotion. And 
the loss of promotion is not the only penalty which such bold- 
ness involves. The amount of petty persecution which a bishop 
can inflict on a priest or a sister who is distasteful to him for 
any cause would scarcely be credited, yet the fact remains all 
the same. God help the victims of ecclesiastical tyranny, for 
man will not! It is one of the saddest characteristics of our 
fallen nature that once a man becomes obnoxious to a superior, 
whether with or without cause, his fellows join in the persecu- 
tion to gain favor with his unjust judge. The habitual insin- 
cerity which any system of autocratic rule invariably produces 
is not one of its least evils. And in this free country there is a 
hidden but most widely extended system of tyrannical govern- 
ment practiced day after day, not only with the permission of 
the American people, but with their active indorsement. It is 
time such evils were ended ; for those who permit them, if they 
do not even encourage them, will soon be the victims of their 
own folly. 

Now and then a Roman Catholic paper speaks out. But 
their speaking is not of long continuance. It is considered 
“disrespectful ” to ecclesiastical authority to take the initiative 
in such matters, or in fact in any matter. It is the simple duty 
of the layman to attend to the public political business of the 
church, always of course under due direction of the church, as 
represented by the bishop of his diocese. It is still more the 
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duty of the layman to find the money to build churches and 
schools, and to pay his pastor more or less, as the pastor may de- 
mand. From time to time the layman is allowed to contribute 
a few thousand dollars to a testimonial to his beloved bishop, 
or if the bishop has a great favorite amongst his clergy who has 
stood to him through storm and calm, he may be allowed to 
receive a testimonial to his virtues, accompanied by words of 
the most degrading adulation and the most abject submission. 

A good priest in De Land, Florida, has lately dared to say a 
few honest words on these subjects. Most assuredly he will be 
made to feel the effects of his boldness, but his words are well 
worth the consideration of those who think that the Roman 
Catholic Church has the least idea of promoting the cause of 
temperance. He says, writing in the Roman Catholic “ Balti- 
more Mirror:” “ Ask what has brought to prisons and alms- 
house, to reformatory and orphanage, to dive and brothel, so 
many children of the church. Trumpet-tongued comes back the 
answer, Drink — drink.” Then he asserts, and his statement 
has never been contradicted, that while there are many so-called 
Catholic Temperance Societies, the most of them are merely 
such in name, and that in fact they condone the very evils which 
they are supposed to denounce. In proof of this he quotes the 
following resolution, which was twice deliberately voted down in 
the grand Convention of the Catholic Young Men’s National 
Union. And yet this Convention was held up to Protestants 
as another evidence of the zeal and energy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the cause of temperance. The resolution 
proposed and rejected was as follows: “That the Catholic 
Young Men’s National Union, viewing the saloon as préemi- 
nently the source of evil to young men, will use its utmost influ- 
ence, and urge upon the societies connected with it to use their 
utmost efforts, to prevent Catholic young men from visiting 
saloons, and also to discontinue by all means the drinking cus- 
toms of society.” 

When a Roman Catholic temperance convention deliberately 
refused to support such a resolution, the less said about Cath- 
olic sincerity in the cause of temperance the better. 


M. F. Cusack (Zhe Nun of Kenmare). 
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THE ETHICAL TRAINING OF AFRO-AMERICAN YOUTH. 


THERE are race characteristics which are congenital. There 
are others which spring from past conditions and environment. 
These race characteristics enter into the question of training, 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual. The teacher in any of these 
departments who treats his pupils all alike, and gives them the 
same instruction and the same mental gymnastics, is as much 
wanting in wisdom as the farmer who treats his lands all alike. 
The farmer must know what is in red earth in order to know 
what to expect out of it and what he must add to it to secure 
the right proportions of its elements The same is true of the 
red-earth Adam, whatever its present complexion and whatever 
its local origin, whether it now be white, black, red, or yellow, 
its chemistry has to be studied. 

The Afro-American is unlike his Anglo-Saxon brother and 
his Anglo-American brother, for in the veins of the negro of 
America is not running blood which has flowed for centuries 
through the veins of the great thinkers of the earth; blood 
which has fed the brains of a Milton, a Shakespeare, a Newton, 
a Bacon, a Carlyle, a Longfellow, an Emerson. To teach the 
Afro-American to read has till lately been felony. He has not 
only not been educated mentally, he has been repressed: as 
really so as though bands of hoop-iron had been put around his 
head, and his intellectual faculties barreled in. 

He is unlike his Anglo-American brother, also, in ethical de 
velopment. He is of tropical origin: where the tendency is to 
luxuriant physical unfolding; where even material nature is 
full-veined and easy going. He is the heir, shall I not say one 
of the victims, of an economy of life and of labor, in which all 
high ethical considerations were next to impossible; in which he 
could not own himself or anything else which God gives a crea- 
ture made in His own image to own and to use for His glory. 

Ethical culture is twofold. It is training a creature of God 
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to a sense of his rights, as well as his obligations. These are 
rooted in his single origin, — rooted in God. He stands upon 
the earth, God’s footstool, in the sight of the angels, bound to 
the judgment bar, crowned with rights, environed with obliga- 
tions. And the rights are just as sacred as the obligations; and 
are vitally related to them; can be understood, can be taught 
only in this relation. And so conversely. You cannot teach a 
man ethics, when you are bidding defiance to the principles of 
ethics in the treatment you accord to him. Your treatment 
teaches faster than your doctrine. It is like trying to teach him 
honest dealing, when you are cheating him out of his eye-teeth! 
Forgive the dental allusion. It is the best way I could articu- 
late what I had to say. I wanted to put some bite into it. 

That I am not wrong here, I want to quote the late President 
Mark Hopkins, the most illustrious of all American educators : 
“The highest end of man,” says President Hopkins: “is to be 
found in, and from, a full display of intelligent agency, in 
connection with his rights and obligations.” Again, “rights 
and obligations!” In these we find the primitive manifesta- 
tions of the moral nature! <A being without rights and not 
under obligation could not be a person. Not a person was 
the old plantation conception; the conception of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is the ethical culture of the 
Afro-American person of which I speak ; a person, upon whom 
obligations have always been piled, until his Ossa overtopped 
old Pelion, or the skyish head of blue Olympus; while his rights 
have been as award. The great Anglo-American moral philos- 
ophers seem to think it a wonder that he who was first stolen 
from Africa, subjected to the horrors of the middle passage, 
and always treated as though all divine laws of equity between 
himself and the rest of mankind were suspended, is not a 
miracle of ethical development! I do not mean to awaken any 
unpleasant feelings by this allusion. I want to put this bed- 
rock of fact before you and leave it. This is the person in the 
ethical training proposed. 

Ethical culture is largely a matter of influence; influence 
which proceeds from character. It is the teaching of character. 
The great English master, Thomas Arnold of Rugby; the 
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great American master, Mark Hopkins of Williams, was a 
Christian gentleman. The Christian gentleman is necessary to 
the making of the great ethical teacher. These men were 
among their pupils as the sun in the solar system ; drawing their 
pupils into their proper orbits, and moving forward with them 
in that movement toward which all high created intelligences 
always tend. The teaching of such men is like the golden in- 
fluences of the heavens: gentle, flexible, tender, and yet irre- 
sistible. Does the sun ever let go of the earth or the moon? 
From such a teacher, parting is like parting with an elder 
brother. Of such a teacher, recollections are always beneficent. 
It is the gentleness of such teachers that makes their pupils 
great. 

I set down gentleness as the first ethical quality which the 
Afro-American needs in his teacher. He has had the opposite 
treatment too long in the world’s history. He has been domi- 
neered over as an inferior. Let him stand on his feet as an 
equal. There is something indescribably pathetic in the condi- 
tion of a people which up to this period has not shared in the 
intellectual and moral elevation of the human family. Other 
branches of this family are walking earth’s high places ; Greece, 
Rome, Germany, England, America, have had their great 
thinkers and great rulers, their great opportunities. The 
African, whether at home in the native realm of his ancestors 
or upon this great free continent, his country as much as ours, 
has been living in eclipse. If the shadows are moving off it is 
still very slowly, and as though the night were not over. In 
his limitations and inferiorities, in his patient emerging from 
the dense obscurations of the past, he deserves the sympathy, 
the tender treatment of the rest of the human family, as I 
believe he has that of Heaven itself. For there is not a wound 
of his which does not open-mouthed plead up to God. 

The Afro-American is destined to be the great teacher and 
preacher of ethics to his own people. This is inevitable. It is 
right. There is something needful and deficient in that system 
of education which is not working toward that end. Even now, 
the educators who are nearest childhood, where education is so 
rapid and so insensible, are Afro-Americans. The kind of 
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education given the present pupils through their educators will 
be transmitted to other educators. I have known one man in 
this Afro-American work, an eminent scholar, as accurate in 
minute things as he was comprehensive and philosophical in 
large things, even as the God who guides the planets notes the 
sparrow’s fall, of whom it might be said, as the great Apostle 
said of himself to the Thessalonians: ‘‘ We were gentle among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children! So being affec- 
tionately desirous of you, we were willing to have imparted 
unto you our own souls, because ye were dear unto us.” This 
man, a great teacher in New England of Anglo-American 
youth, came to this city to give the glory of his life’s setting 
days to Afro-American culture; came here to give the ethical 
aftermath of his life to the preparatory department of Howard 
University. I mean Cyrus Richards, LL. D. You do well to 
cheer his name. It is written in Heaven. Now, such a man is 
suited to teach the Afro-American ethics, because he is himself 
a model of ethics. He never needed to urge: “Do as I say: 
not as I do.” 

A sacred recognition of the pupil’s individuality, I mention 
as a second requisite in the ethical culture of the Afro-Amer- 
ican. Individuality is a sacred thing, because it comes from 
the hand of God. It is His impress upon the soul. The indi- 
viduality of the Afro-American is just as sacred to God, the 
Author of it, as the individuality of the Anglo-American. It is 
customary for us Anglo-Americans to think that we are the 
people, and wisdom will die with us. We have gone all over 
the earth, like the biggest boy in a family of small children, let 
loose in the nursery, with his first pair of boots. Ethics, as 
I have said, relates to rights as well as obligations. It is the 
right of the Afro-American to have the best culture of his own 
individuality ; to have brought out and developed to maturity, 
to bloom, to fruitage, those characteristics in which God made 
him to be eminent, to be a person; yes, made him to differ. 
The Anglo-American is inferior to the Afro-American in some 
of the great endowments of the Creator. Do you doubt it? 
There is more pathos, there is more native eloquence, there is 
more power of fancy and imagination, in the Afro-American than 
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in the Anglo-American. It may be thought too curious a sugges- 
tion but I venture to make it. The great Dramatist of human 
nature who made no mistakes, selected an Othello, and not a 
Hamlet, by his native and winsome eloquence, by the power 
he had of reproducing the scenes through which he had won his 
heroic way to distinction, to secure the heart of Desdemona. 
And.it was because of his free and open nature that Iago, who 
was not of Moorish-African descent, but had the cool, crafty, 
long-headed wisdom of another race of a lighter complexion, 
could betray him. In his “ Microcosmos” Lotze says: “ White 
men have conquered the world, not by their superior morality, 
but by the obstinate perseverance with which they attacked all 
those who could only oppose passionate ebullitions and uncon- 
nected sacrifices to their merciless penetration, and the consist- 
ency of their well laid plans.” This is true. It is illustrated 
to-day in China and India, and in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

All attempts to make the Afro-American, well, a white man, 
will fail, have thus far failed, ought to fail. He must remain 
himself. He will not make the same kind of a pupil, the same 
kind of a teacher, the same kind of a preacher, as though he 
were of Anglo-American origin. His Maker’s stamp is upon 
him to abide. His individuality is a sovereign factor in the 
problem of his ethical elevation. If his individuality is de- 
stroyed, he is destroyed. If the problem of his ethical training 
is to be solved on the basis of converting him into a colored 
Anglo-American, the possibility of its solution is defeated by 
the very method. 

I do not hesitate to say that the ethical possibilities of the 
Afro-American are greater than any results ever yet reached in 
ethics by the Anglo-American. If it is still true that Time’s 
noblest product is to be the last, we have to look to Africa 
instead of America for the last great act of the human drama. 
Let but the angels of Bethlehem brood over the dark continent, 
singing their songs of peace and good will to men; let the Cross 
be uplifted there; let the heralds of salvation go there with 
their feet of beauty upon the mountains, and the God who 


made of one blood all men to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
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He only knows what their ultimate civilization shall be! It 
certainly does not belong to the descendants of a people in 
whose veins may be flowing the blood of men who, at the 
opening of the Christian era —two of God’s days ago, for his 
days are a thousand years, — were offering human sacrifices to 
lift up their voices in divination against it. 

Take the ethical characteristics of the Afro-American as we 
know him. Look at him, not as the Sambo who plays the 
banjo and rattles the bones, the man who can dance and laugh 
and make sport for your leisure, as though he had no heart- 
break under his ribs. He has the long patience of one who has 
committed the interests of his race to a faithful Creator, who is 
persuaded that God is back of all races, who is confident that the 
Man Christ Jesus is leading this human movement, His heart 
red with the blood of sympathy for him, and that * He will not 
fail or be discouraged until He has set righteousness in the 
earth!” He has certainly some of the forgiving spirit of the 
Divine One, who could look into the very eyes of the blood- 
thirsty crowd around his cross, and lift up His voice to Heaven 
and say, “ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do!” I know all his weaknesses and frailties and sins. I can 
understand them. I do not apologize for them. I have them 
in my own nature. They mark him as belonging to my race. 
But the God who made us knows, and we who know each other 
know, that this forgiving spirit is not a characteristic of the 
Anglo-American. There is one beatitude of our Lord: 
*‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth!” 
You and I do not half believe it. The great earth inheriting 
races have been people whose progress has been with garments 
rolled in blood! It may be that the greatest race of the earth 
will yet rise under the banner of the Prince of Peace. It seems 
impossible, but it may be true. In 1842 Longfellow published 
his “ Slave Singing at Midnight ” : — 


Lond he sang the Psalm of David ! 
He, a negro and enslavéd : — 
Sang of Israel’s victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 
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In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear. 


Paul and Silas in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke the dungeon’s gate at night. 


But, alas ! what holy angel 

Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon’s gate at night ? 


Before this great poet died, and was buried as beneath flowers 
sprinkled by the children of the land, the angel came, as to 
Paul and Silas, as to Peter, and the dungeon-gates opened of 
their own accord! Do you think the angel has dropped that 
prisoner’s hand ? 

As a third essential in the ethical culture of the Afro-Ameri- 
can is that there must be reciprocal confidence between him 
and his teacher. If the teacher has no confidence in the pupil ; 
if the pupil has no confidence in the teacher, there is no ethical 
culture. On the part of the pupil there is requisite a surrender 
of the will to the purpose of the teacher; on the part of the 
teacher an affectionate contemplation of the possibilities of the 
pupil. These both are essential to ethical culture. The world 
is gone past dogmatic teaching. Men now demand the teach- 
ing of personal love. If you ever heard Ole Bull play the 
violin, you must remember how in his most ecstatic moments he 
laid his well-shaven cheek upon his instrument as if in caress. 
There is no best music coming out of the human soul but from 
the hand of him whose heart is touched by the tenderest love. 
Bulwer says in his book, “ What Will He Do With It:” 
“There is no man so friendless but what he can find a friend 
sincere enough to tell him disagreeable truths.” Some ethical 
training is along this single line of telling disagreeable truths. 
It defeats its very end. 

In the Boyle Lectures for 1874, Professor Henry Wace of 
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King’s College, London, has a thought on the promise of faith : 
“‘ Look at the world’s history, and consider how, as a matter of 
fact, the advances of the human race in righteousness have been 
made. Take faith in its simplest meaning, as trust in another, 
and observe whether it has not been the uniform instrument of 
moral education. Be it Moses or Socrates, Buddha or Confu- 
cius, these men have not made experiments in morality and 
demonstrated scientifically to their followers, the righteousness 
of this or that course of action. They have felt, they have 
trusted, they have hoped, they have asked, and the souls of 
other men have been inspired by their influence, or overawed by 
their authority, and willingly or reluctantly have followed their 
example.” This is just as true of Thomas Arnold and Mark 
Hopkins and Samuel H. Taylor and Cyrus Richards as of 
Moses and Socrates. 

You can get intellectual results, dissociated from moral, with- 
out this confidence between teacher and pupil. For example, 
a Lucifer might make a brilliant lecturer in the class-room ; 
might inspire to brilliant thinking ; might display brilliance in 
experiments, in celestial observations. But, with all his other 
accomplishments, he cannot be an ethical teacher. He has 
not the conditions of it within him. Charles Kingsley says of 
Frederick Maurice: “The most beautiful human soul, whom 
God has ever in his great mercy allowed me, most unworthy, to 
meet with, upon this earth! The man who, of all men, I have 
seen, approached nearest to my conception of St. John, the 
Apostle of love! Well do I remember, when we were looking 
together at Da Vinci’s fresco of the Last Supper, his com- 
plaining, almost with indignation, of the girlish and sentimental 
face which the painter, like too many Italians, had given to St. 
John. I asked, why? And he answered, ‘Why! was not 
St. John the Apostle of Love? Then, in such a world of hate 
and misery as this, do you not think he had more furrows in 
his cheeks than all the other apostles?’ I turned and looked 
at the furrows in that most delicate and yet noble face, and 
knew that he spoke the truth of St. John, and of himself like- 
wise, and understood better from that moment what was meant 
by bearing the sorrows and carrying the infirmities of men.” 
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There is no ethical teaching possible without relations of re- 
ciprocal confidence between teacher and pupil. The teacher of 
the Afro-American requires peculiar ethical conditions. The 
Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief thus walked among 
men: a great Teacher sent from God, in touch with men, and 
women, and children, only because He had taken their liabilities 
upon Him; because He stood where they could hear His heart 
beat in sympathy with them; because He carried their sor- 
rows! There is no true ethical teaching which implies that the 
teacher is teaching down to the level of his pupils; that a 
teacher feels that he is on a higher plane of humanity than 
they. The teacher must give up his self-conceit, as well as the 
pupil. For the sense of such a feeling of superiority in pupils 
vitiates his ethical power over them. You will remember in 
“Tom Brown of Rugby” the description which the author 
gives of his interview with the great master there, with refer- 
ence to an open confession of his allegiance to Christ. Of 
course, he felt at first reluctant and hesitating; but he seemed 
to himself, after the interview was over, like a lad who had 
been taken into the arms of his father, and been permitted to 
sob his sorrows away in his bosom. I take it that the differ- 
ence between Charles Sumner and Abraham Lincoln was pre- 
cisely this. No one could be more fearless and valiant in de- 
fense of the abstract rights of man than the great Senator from 
Massachusetts. But he never could have taught in a colored 
school; because he could not have brought himself into proper 
ethical relations with his pupils. His culture, gifts, tempera- 
ment, everything about him was aristocratic. You can see his 
white pennon rising and falling amid the conflict for human 
rights, in the very van. There is nothing more magnificent. 
But it is done on lecture-platforms and in senate halls, with 
the classic toga of the orator about him. He never could have 
gone to Richmond, as did Mr. Lincoln, after the news of Lee’s 
surrender, mingled among the liberated bondmen; counting 
their tears, and receiving their benedictions, as we see it in the 
serious and sublime delineation of Thomas Nast. There was 
great and subtle truth in the words of the old negro: “ Massa 
Linkum walk the earth like the Lord!” 
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I know that I am not competent to speak in this presence on this 
subject as are some of you, and that I need to listen to my own 
teachings to fit me for the work to which God has lately called 
me. But when I think of the noble and heroic band of men and 
women, who for two thirds of a generation have been doing edu- 
cational work in this spirit, I want to say something which shall 
show that, at least in theory, I understand them, that my heart 
answers to them. I want to pay this tribute of appreciation to 
the memory of their comrades who are now sleeping in death. 
They have bravely illustrated what Frederick Robertson meant, 
when he said : “ Dare to be alone with God! Dare to trust Him. 
Was He not alone in this world? unfelt, uncomprehended, sus- 
pected, spoken against? And before Him was the Cross.” And 
into this loneliness they came, in order to do work for Him that 
could not be done in any other way; and they have gone to sit 
upon His throne. 

In the fourth place: In order to the ethical training of the 
Afro-American, he must be made to feel his own best possibili- 
ties; to feel that they are possibilities, and his possibilities. A 
pessimist, a man who is always looking on the dark and discourag- 
ing side of things, — and all human things have this side, —ought 
not to have anything to do with the ethical training of anybody ; 
he is an ethical blot himself; least of all, of people whose very 
condition and environment are discouraging enough in them- 
selves. 

In a time of great national despondency, some visitors were 
telling Mr. Lincoln of certain metaphorical breakers that were 
surely ahead of the Ship of State, this time. “That,” said he, 
“reminds me of the school-boy who could never pronounce the 
names of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the Bible les- 
son from the book of Daniel. He had suffered considerable 
martyrdom for his failures; but he was unable to compass the 
feat. One day, with great consternation, he saw their names 
again in the regular lesson. Putting his finger on the line, he 
turned to his next neighbor, and whispered: ‘ Here come those 
tormented Hebrews again!’” We do not want any of these 
tormented Hebrews among the educators of colored youth. Let 
them walk in their own presence alone! We want the people 
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who believe in the attainment of the best possible things for the 
colored man, and mean to help him to it. 

Men will say, “ Teach them reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
how to read, write, cipher, and spell!” But nothing higher. 
Why do you think God put the high mountains in the heart of 
the continents? Yes, the African continent as well? They 
cannot be inhabited. But they are useful as water-sheds for 
the valleys and the plains. They stand there showing God’s 
godhead. I claim that the higher education is needful for the 
lower: as the mountains to the valleys in Nature. Let every- 
body climb as high as he can! If it does the Anglo-American 
mind good to look at these heights ; to get Heaven’s tonic from 
them, and here and there to ascend them, and secure the out- 
look which they command, it will be just as useful to the Afro- 
American mind. The great Beethoven, when he saw that deaf- 
ness was coming upon him, thus expressed himself: “ With a 
passionate, lively temperament, keenly susceptible to the charm 
of society, 1 have been forced early to separate myself from 
men, and lead a solitary life. If at times I seek to break from 
my solitude how harshly am I repulsed by the reversed con- 
sciousness of my affliction. What humiliation, when some one 
near me hears the note of a far-off flute, and I do not, or the 
distant shepherd’s song, and I do not.” Shall any of God’s 
children be shut out from the sense of higher things? I say, It 
is an indignity for any man to say of any other man, or any 
class of men, that the higher planes of thought and culture are 
tabooed to him. But more than that: it takes away from him, 
from them, the inspiration which comes from the contemplation 
of high things; from trying to master them, and stand upon 
them as upon an Alpine height ! 

In his diary Frederick Robertson says: ‘ On reaching home 
yesterday, I took down Liebig’s Chemistry, and found that the 
ultimate elements of the human frame are four; just the same 
as are in the body, the bark, the leaves of the trees. This is 
one way of looking at humanity; as so much carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen!” The melancholy Hamlet talked so 
in the grave-digging scene. This is the level of the tormented 
Hebrews ; the realists, whose conceptions of possibilities are at 
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the very lowest, who want the colored man educated, so that he 
will be contented with what he is. Yes, doubtless, so much 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen! God made man, the 
red earth, thus. But he did not leave him red earth, When 
He put His lips to man’s lips, He breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life! And this breath of Life, this breath of God, 
can no man tame; can no man cabin, crib, or confine. It is the 
very life of God. 

There are two styles of art in sculpture. One of them is 
represented by the statue of General Greene, on Capitol Hill, 
and the other by that of General Thomas, the great Virginian. 
Which of the two would be most likely to make heroes in the 
battle-field? One of these statues is the work of the realist, 
and the other the work of the idealist. In the statue of Greene, 
the steed with nostrils dilated, panting against his ribs of iron, 
one foot thrown out of true on the top of a cannon-ball: the 
rider hot with the atmosphere of death: doubtless you have 
the literal facts of actual conflict. In the statue of Thomas, 
the horse just upon a commanding summit for a reconnoissance ; 
himself, his rider, erect and alert ; the two wedded to each other 
as though cast in one mould, ready on the instant for achieve- 
ment: you see something just as real, but a reality idealized. 
This last grouping will make heroes; the other will not. If 
you want to break up the practice of war, realism is the method 
for art. Put it in all its hideousness on canvas, in bronze, 
in stone; make it offensive everywhere. But if you want to 
make heroes and patriots when war’s sad necessity is on the 
nation, you must seize the ideal moments of the hero’s life, 
and make them immortal. 

There is no progress for man or nation without the influence 
of the ideal, without the heights of the higher education. We 
must have the ideal statesman, the ideal hero, the ideal citizen, 
the ideal student. Mr. Emerson says of England, “In the 
parliament, in the playhouse, at dinner-tables, I might see a 
great number of rich, ignorant, book-read, conventional, proud 
men and many old women, and not anywhere the Englishman 
who made the good speeches, combined the accurate engines, 
and did the bold and nervous deeds.” What Emerson saw 
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was settled-down England. It does not conduce to the ulti- 
mate England. The ultimate England is coming from the men 
who have an ideal, and are bent on realizing it; not who are 
repressing the ideal down to the standard of the real. So also 
the ultimate America. 

With an antithetic suggestiveness which was thrilling, the 
Honorable Commissioner of Education said at the opening of 
this Conference, ‘ You have the Anglo-Saxon consciousness.” 
It was a brilliant thought; it is true. But you have something 
better. You have the Anglo-American consciousness, which is 
Anglo-Saxon and more, by at least two centuries. You have 
the consciousness of birth in a land which is the consummate 
fruit and glory of the struggles upward towards man’s freedom 
and God’s light, of the whole human race. You are that better 
than Anglo-Saxon in your consciousness. And as you are 
Anglo-American in consciousness, your hope consists in the 
certainty that this Anglo-American consciousness is yet in your 
children to reach its appropriate environment; you are yet to 
stand where to deny you the ripest product of human genius 
and human culture will be by the common consent of ail hu- 
manity to deny what God has given you and the ages have 
provided for you. For Egypt and Greece and Rome, as well 
as Italy and Germany and England, have laid all things at 
your feet. Even old Pharaoh has come back to greet you, — 
he who let God’s other bondmen go. If there is any highest 
culture in science or art, in literature, in ethics, which belongs 
to any race, it belongs especially to you. You have come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this. This old earth has at 
last moved into heavens which have stars for you. Lift up 
your eyes and see them. With the Anglo-American conscious- 
ness, fed on the food which has made the Anglo-American 
great; moving forward toward the consummation, when all 
things shall be put under the feet of the Man born of woman, 
nothing can long stand before you. This great American na- 
tion, the cynosure which draws the eyes of men and angels, will 
yet be just to you and your children; will yet be generous ; 
will yet recognize the obligations which spring from her own 
fundamental law and from the law of God; will yet acknowl- 
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edge that the one blood of humanity, which flowed in the veins 
of the Son of Man, is entitled to all the rights and immunities, 
to all the blessings and hopes, which His life and death and 
reign in heaven have guaranteed to the human race. I do not 
say to you at this time, Remember the preamble of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. That might be considered polities. 
But I do say to you, Remember the preamble of the Decalogue, 
“T am the Lord God, which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” Hitch the chariot of 
your destiny to that star. It is the polar star of your destiny. 
It has led many a lone wanderer, seeking freedom, of old. 
That star is set in the forehead of Him who hastes not, who 
rests not, whose counsels shall stand, and who will do all His 
holy pleasure. 
Therefore, to whom turn we, but to thee the ineffable Name, 
Builder and Maker thou, of houses not made with hands ? 


What! Have fear of change ; from thee who art ever the same, 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart thy power expands ? 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fullness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might issue thence, 
Why rushed the discords in, but that the harmony might be prized ? 


Out of all this discord God will bring His harmony. For He 
has spoken, and shall it not be done? He has sworn, and shall 


He not accomplish it ? 
J. E. RANKIN. 
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CAUSE AND CURE OF FREQUENCY OF DIVORCE. 


America has long prided herself upon her homes. Social 
and domestic ties have ever been the strength of her govern- 
ment. Her noblest and truest sons have come, not from homes 
desecrated and desolated by divorce, but from those in which 
the sanctity and permanence of the marriage bond has been 
sacredly regarded. President Cleveland, in one of his messages 
to Congress, did but voice the intelligent and enlightened con- 
science of the country when he said: “ The strength, the per- 
petuity, and the destiny of the nation rest upon our homes, 
established by the law of God, guarded by parental care, regu- 
lated by parental authority, and sanctified by parental love.” 

In the abstract of the “ Reports of the National Divorce 
Reform League, 1885,” the following words are significant : — 


That the purification of the city, the preservation of vigorous, pure 
life in the country town, the security of capital, the best protection 
of labor, and the most effective work of religion and education, de- 
pend on the family to an immeasurable degree, is coming to be felt 
as it never has been in the lifetime of the present generation. 


That the perpetuity and sacredness of the family relation 
has an enemy in the loose divorce and marriage laws of our 
country no thoughtful student of social science can for a mo- 
ment doubt. The colossal report of Colonel Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor for the United States, is now before the public, 
and from this volume, with its multitudinous tables and thou- 
sand pages, we may glean some indications of how lamentably 
the American people have failed to guard marriage and how 
ready they are to resort to divorce. In 1867, 9,937 divorces, 
in 1886, 25,535! In the twenty years embraced in the report, 
328,716! Here also we find that the increase in number of 
divorces decreed in the second decennial period over that in the 
first was 69.2 per cent. The increase in the fourth quinquen- 
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nial period over that in the first, 119 per cent.! Such facts as 
these cause one to feel the force of Tertullian’s vigorous lan- 
guage : — 


Where is that happiness of married life ever so desirable, which 
distinguished our earlier manners, and as the result of which for 
about six hundred years there was not among us a single divorce ? 
Now women long for it as though it were the natural consequence of 
marriage. 


If the eminent Roman jurist and Christian father were to 
live in the Christian America of to-day, he would not seem to 
point out the women as especially blameworthy. 

It is a fact worthy of attention that all loosening of divorce 
laws has usually been followed by an increase in the number of 
divorces granted, while those States which within the past few 
years have made their laws more stringent have witnessed a 
falling off in the number decreed. The governor of New Hamp- 
shire, 1883, said: ‘“ During the past forty years the number [of 
divorces] has steadily and alarmingly increased in proportion 
to the increased number of causes for which the Legislature 
has successively allowed them to be granted.” According to 
the report of Mr. Wright, New Hampshire grants “ absolute 
divorce” for fourteen causes. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find that her increase in 1886 over 1867 was 180.1 
per cent., while that of the entire United States was 157 per 
cent. 

No class of men, if we except perhaps the legal profession, 
has more abundant opportunity to investigate this evil and to 
know its magnitude and baneful influence than the clergymen 
of our land, and it would not be difficult to fill pages with their 
emphatic testimonies. I rest content with calling attention to_ 
the following language, used by the learned and eloquent rector 


of Trinity Church, New York, 1883 : — 


It has been said and said truly that it is impossible to use too strong 
language on the subject of divorce. Iam ata loss and in doubt. At 
a loss for terms adequate to state the kind and degree of the peril 
now menacing the social order and Christian civilization: doubtful, 
whether it be not now too late to rouse men to a sense of the danger, 
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and check the movement of the age. . . . Moral poison is in the air 
we breathe ; it threatens the life of man, woman, and child; it stifles, 
it chokes, it makes the whole head sick and the whole heart faint; 
it kills and dries up from the roots the love of chastity, virtue, and 
honor. 


This terrible evil threatens all that we hold pure and sacred 
in American social or civil life. Many have found that through 
the easy divorce laws of some States they could gratify their 
lustful propensities without the danger that otherwise might 
attend, and often parties having tired of one another have 
mutually agreed to obtain divorce and remarry; thus making a 
mock of what should be one of the most holy of God’s ordi- 
nances. Says Appleton’s “Annual Cyclopedia for 1879,” 
page 301 :— 


The divorces granted in Connecticut within the year ending January 
31, 1879, were 401. Out of every ten divorces, eight at least are 
granted upon uncontested hearings, husband and wife often colluding 
with one another to be divorced. 

Senator Sharpley said, in the Delaware legislature the same year, 
it was a stigma on Delaware that people were justly led to remark 
that “ marriage was hard in Delaware and divorce easy.” . . . There 
is frequent illegality in the petitions for divorce in which the petitioner 
makes affidavit that there is no collusion between him and the other 
party, — that is, that there is no mutual agreement to that effect. 
In nearly every case that comes before the assembly there has been 
an understanding of that kind. 

The Governor of Rhode Island said in 1883: “The State of 
Rhode Island has acquired a reputation in regard to divorces as unen- 
viable as it has in the matter of illiteracy. The proportion of divorces 
to marriages is constantly increasing. In 1882 there was one divorce 
to every 9.7 marriages. The large majority of these divorces were 
granted without epposition. ... Though the law provides that no 
divorce shall be granted if it shall appear that there is collusion be- 
tween the parties, yet it is a well known fact that in a large number 
of cases there is actual collusion, though it may not be brought to the 
attention of the court. 


That these utterances, a few of many such, betoken a very 
corrupt state of society all will concede. That some measure 
of reform is needed must be admitted by every upright and 
intelligent citizen ; but in what shall that reform consist ? 
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Can we do better, as a nation, than to go back to the precept 
of the greatest teacher of ethics, the grandest expounder of 
morality, the noblest exemplar of purity, the Lord Jesus Christ : 
** Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornica- 
tion, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away doth commit adultery ” (Matt. 
xix. 9). 

We respectfully submit the question, whether a code of laws 
based directly upon this teaching would not do much to lessen 
the volume of guilt that bids fair to sweep away in its annual 
course our families and our homes? That this passage means 
simply and fully what it says would never be doubted were it 
not that it, with other like utterances, stands forever opposed 
to the corrupt and carnal desire of man. 

That the Jews did allow divorce for other cause than the one 
specified in the time of our Lord cannot be disputed. When 
the Pharisees, then, came to Christ, and asked for his decision 
upon the matter, we would naturally suppose he would tell them 
whether he agreed with them or not. What does he say? 
* What did Moses command you? And they said, Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her away ? 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the hardness of 
your heart he wrote you this precept. But from the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and female. For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife ; and they twain shall be one flesh; so then they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder ” (Mark x. 3-9). That this 
was different teaching than that to which the disciples were 
accustomed is evident by their further questioning him after 
they had entered the house ; doubtless they expected some qual- 
ification of so “ radical” a position, but small qualification is 
found in Christ’s incisive reply, “ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, committeth adultery against her. 
And if a woman shall put away her husband and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery ” (Mark x. 11, 12). 

Having thus recognized this great evil and proposed our 
remedy, — a code of laws passed upon the teaching of the 
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great Master, —let us briefly notice some of the objections 
urged against this proposition. 

It is urged that many cannot live together happily, and that 
it is better to separate than to live, and bring up a family, in 
a perpetual quarrel. But granted that they had better sepa- 
rate, that gives them no right to remarry. We find that in 
speaking of divorce the Saviour had in mind the remarriage of 
the parties, for he says: ‘“* Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and marry another,” ete. 

And in our present state of society it is an undeniable fact 
that in a large percentage of cases of divorce the underlying 
cause is, not that the parties cannot live together happily, but 
that they may remarry. 

Now Paul, the apostle, is express and clear upon this very 
point, after giving instances where it might be lawful for the 
wife to leave her husband, he says, “ but and if she depart let 
her remain unmarried.” And again tells us that the wife is 
bound by the law as long as her husband liveth; and he also 
teaches, as did Christ, that these rules apply equally to the hus- 
band. We might here give a long list of authorities and quo- 
tations sustaining the above position, but the position is unas- 
sailable, as the Christian doctrine concerning separation of 
parties for other causes than adultery. Legislatures have again 
and again distinguished between a necessary separation and the 
dissolution of the marriage bond. 

The writer believes that the present law of New York is 
based upon sound ethical and scriptural foundations. It allows 
‘absolute divorce” (conveying the privilege of remarrying ) for 
but one cause, namely, adultery, while it provides for “limited 
divorce” ( separation from bed and board) for four other 
causes, such as extreme cruelty or desertion. 

It is urged that to forbid remarriage will increase, while to 
grant it will lessen crimes against chastity. 

This argument savors of bad company. It is the same that 
is used for licensing liquor saloons, gambling hells, and broth- 
els, —the idea that legalized crime is honorable, and that to 
open the floodgates to crime is the way to lessen its volume. 
If this be true, then, surely the last forty years which have wit- 
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nessed the great increase in divorces should have witnessed 
also a corresponding falling off in such offenses. What are 
the facts? The following is the testimony of a competent 
authority : — 


The marriage rate in this country is growing less. The birth rate 
is declining, and much faster than in Europe. The latter in some of 
the older of the United States is far lower than in most European 
countries. . . . The illegitimate birth rate, as reported in Massachu- 
setts has doubled in less than a generation. And careful inquiry of 
officers and physicians brings to light a vast deal of infanticide and 
criminal abortion. In one State the convictions for the various of- 
fenses against chastity, the illegitimate births, and the divorces, had 
each nearly, or more than, doubled in ten years, while population had 
increased only one fourth. 


Perhaps the following by that eminent divine, Morgan Dix, 
may appropriately close our reply to this objection : — 


And again note this: that while the laws protecting marriage have 
been thus gradually weakened, and facilities for divorce extended, 
crimes against chastity, morality, and decency have been steadily in- 
creasing. In Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1870, during which time 
divorces have increased two and one half times, while marriages have 
increased hardly four per cent., and while all convictions for crime 
have increased hardly one fifth, those crimes known as being “ against 
chastity, morality, and decency,” filthy crimes, loathsome, infamous, 
nameless crimes, have increased threefold. Looseness of legislation 
has suggested and encouraged looseness of living, and disproved the 
plea that sins against chastity will diminish if the law regulating mar- 
riage is made less strict. 


Others put emphasis upon the words, “ What God hath 
joined together,” and say that many marriages do not have the 
sanction of God, consequently may be dissolved and new ones 
contracted. 

But we would inquire what the intent of God was in found. 
ing the marriage relation. ‘“ From the beginning of the crea- 
tion God made them male and female. For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother,” etc. To whom, then, do the 


words of Christ apply? ‘“ Whosoever shall put away,” ete. 


The idea against which we are contending has ever been 
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the prolific source of free love, spiritual marriages, and attend- 
ant evils. 

Many have thought they were not truly united, had not 
found their affinity, and forsaking husband or wife have united 
themselves to others only to find that their so-called “ affinity ” 
was an affinity of evil. 

The Almighty has purposed or ordained the marriage rela- 
tion to be one entered into by mutual consent, but dissoluble 
only by death or that crime on the part of one which by its 
very nature sunders the innocent and guilty as by the gulf of 
death. 

Closely allied with the objection we are considering is one 
thus formulated by a clergyman in answer to some inquiries 
instituted by the writer, ‘The New Testament is not a book on 
civil law.” This idea that marriage is a civil contract, and 
like other civil contracts dissolvable upon mutual consent of 
contracting parties, has much to do with the propagation of the 
divorce evil. If it be true that these engagements, which we 
have long considered sacred, are merely secular, or civil, con- 
tracts to be entered into and to be dissolved by the consent of 
civil authority, then we had better, as clergymen, hand the 
entire matter over to justices of the peace. Or we may give 
the parties plainly to understand that we officiate, not as min- 
isters of the gospel but as civil officers. Then let our marriage 
service be revised until it reads somewhat thus: — 


The couple standing before the clergyman in readiness for mar- 
riage, he shall address them after this manner: “ You stand here now 
about to enter into a civil contract with one another, and with the 
State. before me its representative. You are to understand that mar- 
riage is but a lottery, and should you find in coming days that either, 
or both, of you have drawn a blank, you shall be at liberty, with con- 
sent of the civil authority, to purchase another certificate or ticket and 
draw again. Do not be cast down, then, or solemn in thought at this 
hour ; realize that this is not necessarily a final step, or lifelong choice, 
but one that may at any time be set aside, should it be found unpleas- 
ant. You will now please to unite your right hands.” The clergy- 
man shall then, placing his hand upon theirs, say unto the man: “ Do 


you, A. B., take this woman whose hand you hold to be your legal 
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wife ; do you promise to cherish and protect her while she shall prove 
worthy of these affections ; do you take her for better, understanding 
that should she prove worse you may renounce her ; do you promise to 
forsake all other and cleave only unto her until your union shall be 
dissolved by death or the civil power?” ‘The man shall answer, and 
say, “I do.” 

The clergyman shall then address the woman after the same man- 
ner, and she shall likewise reply, “I do.” He shall then say: “ Of- 
ficiating in the name of this State, I do now pronounce you man and 
wife ; and what the civil power hath joined together let nothing of 
less authority put asunder. And now may the benign influence of 
the state government, the protecting power of the county court, and 
the ever present vigilance of the divorce lawyers be your stay and sup- 
port. Farewell.” 


Some time since there entered the sitting-room of the author 
a young man who produced a legal certificate, and requested 
marriage. Observing it was his second marriage, I inquired if 
his wife was dead. He replied: “ No, but I have a bill from 
her;” which he presented, and hastened to explain that there 
had been no trouble between them; that his wife was quite a 
fine woman, but that they were tired of each other, and she 
said: “I am going to leave you. Get a divorce, and marry 
again.” She was already married, and he was seeking not to 
be far behind. He was married a few hours later by a justice 
of the peace, and went on his way with his “registered concu- 
bine.” Investigation has convinced the writer that this is no 
exaggerated or very unusual occurrence. 

If we desire to see American society purified, and the homes 
of our nation protected, we must seek a reform in national and 
state law. We should punish desertion, wife-beating, drunk- 
enness, and all like crimes. We should severely punish the 
guilty party in any violation of the laws of chastity. Any 
crime that is sufficient to warrant a dissolution of the marriage 
bond is sufficient to warrant punishment. At present divorce 
stands as the sovereign cure for domestic infelicity, and, instead 
of teaching forbearance, incites to still greater crime that relief 
may finally be found in separation and remarriage. 

Leroy 8. Bran. 


South Windham, Me. 











THE WISCONSIN DECISION ON THE BIBLE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


Ir is an advantage to the people of this country in weighing 
the late Supreme Court decision in Wisconsin, as they are sure 
to do, that it can be stated in one short proposition, viz.: The 
Bible is a sectarian book. If it is, Art. X. of the State Con- 
stitution rules it out of the common, the normal schools, and 
the state university, and should always have done so. “ No 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed therein.” Not because 
the Bible promotes “ honor, reverence, adoration, and homage 
to God, which is the very essence of worship,” can it be pro- 
nounced sectarian—as one of the judges suggests with exqui- 
site absurdity —for these sentiments are nof sectarian, but on 
the ground of his associates that it teaches what is sectarian. 

Of the two established meanings of the word “ sectarian,” 
that of being cut off, divided, or dissenting from an established 
church or prevailing denomination, has no significance in this 
country, for we have no such denomination or church. The 
more general meaning, then, that of a separate special school, 
or party in religion, is the only pertinent one. Here the Wis- 
consin court contradicts itself. It makes two distinct points 
against the Bible, which are fatal to each other. One is, that the 
historical and moral teachings of the Bible are not sectarian ; 
the other is, that its religious teachings are. And the fact on 
which this astounding opinion rests — an unquestionable fact — 
is, that sectarians cite the Bible, on this side and that, to sup- 
port “religious doctrines which are believed by some religious 
sects and rejected by others.” That is, the Bible is responsible 
for conflicting interpretations of it! It is itself a sectarian 
book, because sectarians appeal to it against each other. 

By parity of reasoning this court would have been obliged, 
before the Rebellion, to exclude the Constitution of the United 
States from the schools and higher state institutions of Wis- 
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consin as a “sectional” document. As a matter of fact, slav- 
ery was permitted in one half of the land and excluded from 
the other half. As a matter of fact, the doctrinaires of one sec- 
tion held that freedom had paramount rights, under the Consti- 
tution, and those of the other section insisted that slavery had 
such rights —as to negroes — against freedom. Judge Lyon 
gave this deliverance : — 

“The Bible contains numerous doctrinal passages upon some 
of which the peculiar creed of almost every religious sect is 
based, and such passages may reasonably be understood to in- 
culeate the doctrines predicated upon them.” 

Three inferences are possible here: 1. That the sects are 
“yeasonably ” biblical; 2. That the Bible contradicts itself. 
3. That the Bible is controversially sectarian. The Wisconsin 
judge, having it for his objective point to make out something 
against the Bible, prefers the last position. Passing this, let 
us apply his style of reasoning to the subject just named, with 
which he is more familiar, and mutatis mutandis, we have in 
his next sentence the following : — 

* Any pupil of ordinary intelligence who listens to the read- 
ing of the doctrinal portions of the Bible [the Constitution of 
the United States] will be more or less instructed thereby in 
the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked, the authority of the priesthood, the binding 
force and efficacy of the sacraments, and many other conflicting 
sectarian doctrines.” (Here substitute, by parity of reasoning, 
the supremacy of Federal authority, the criminality of violating 
natural personal rights, the protective power of citizenship, the 
natural bias towards freedom, and many other disputed _politi- 
cal doctrines.) 

Ergo, the reading of the Constitution in schools is partisan 
political instruction. 

Moreover, as there are conflicting opinions and interpreta- 
tions as to matters of history and morals contained in the Bible, 
the principle of blaming the Bible for conflicts among men 
about its teachings requires that passages containing such mat- 
ters should also be excluded from the schools. But these are 
of little consequence compared with its religious instructions ; 
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and, as the organic law of Wisconsin, the great Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 provides that “religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary, etc., schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged ;”’ and as all three subjects are open 
to differences of opinion, all other books teaching them must go, 
and all schools in which such books are used must, according to 
the Wisconsin decision, be discouraged. What, then, is to be- 
come of religion, morality, and knowledge ? 

The absurd consequences of this decision flow from the 
absurdity on which it rests, viz., confounding the Bible itself, 
which is back of all sectarian interpretations of it, and _per- 
fectly distinct from them, with these interpretations. It is no 
credit to any court to fall into such confusion of thought. To 
say that these interpretations may “ reasonably be understood ” 
as legitimate is merely to say that the volume is open to inter- 
pretation. So is almost every statute on our books. Who ever 
imagined that to publish the statutes is to publish the conflict- 
ing interpretations of lawyers and of courts? There must be 
some sound interpretation, of course. But what court will ven- 
ture to hold that to enforce a statute is to enforce all the inter- 
pretations that conflict, or to favor any but the sound one? So 
there are true Scripture doctrines, and to teach Scripture itself 
is to teach these, and to favor no false dogmas whatever, or any 
contention on their behalf. 

The other two inferences easily dispose of themselves. When 
Judge Lyon concedes that the peculiar creed of almost every 
religious sect is reasonably biblical, he simply recognizes the 
well-known fact that reason is employed in interpreting the 
Scriptures and deriving religious doctrines from them ; just as 
reason is employed in the courts in interpreting constitutional 
and statute law and deriving legal doctrines therefrom. The 
amount and excellence of reason employed by the sects and by 
the courts respectively, and the amount of reasonableness attach- 
ing to the doctrines respectively derived, must of course vary 
in various cases. If all interpreters had an equal and perfect 
amount of reason, there would be no conflicting opinions of 
judges or creeds of sects. The Scriptures and the laws of the 
land address the same imperfect reason. There is the same risk 
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of “ dissenting opinions” and of error in the two cases. But 
there is this difference. Statutes and constitutions have an 
authoritative body of interpreters. The Scriptures have not. 
They are addressed to the common sense of all. “ He that runs 
may read.”” They are to be understood by the people. “ From 
a child” every man is to “ know the Scriptures.” No, says the 
Wisconsin court, he is not to know them by reading them with 
other children and with instructors, because some older persons 
derive sectarian instruction from them, and so will he, though 
not a word of such instruction is uttered by his teachers in his 
hearing ! 

When Judge Lyon, again, implies that the Bible contradicts 
itself because the opposing sects hold creeds it may reason- 
ably be understood to inculcate, he assumes that school chil- 
dren will understand these contradictory doctrines, though not 
a word is said about them. ‘This absurdity is obvious enough ; 
but another should not be overlooked. As reason is the source 
of conflicting interpretations, and as the Bible is addressed to 
reason, in children, as well as in adults, even the reading of it 
should be exeluded from the schools where children are learn- 
ing to exercise their reason on all other books, and on all other 
subjects than religion. As if the Bible did not address reason 
at all, but mere feeling or imagination! Or, as if it were not 
a good and useful exercise of reason to strive to discover the 
harmony of great fundamental instructions. Or, as if this is 
not to be done in childhood, the forming-time of convictions 
and of character. Or, as if all children must fall into the 
same confounding of the Bible with interpretations of it into 
which the Supreme Court of Wisconsin has fallen headlong in 
the sight of the country. 

The court, it will be noticed, makes no account of the dis- 
tinction between the Bible itself and a translation of it into our 
mother-tongue. Indeed, if Hebrew or Greek were the mother- 
tongue of the children of Wisconsin, the opinion of the court 
would rule out the reading of the original Scriptures, and be 
just as fallacious as ever. Sectarians go back to Hebrew and 
Greek to sustain their conflicting doctrines every day. 

The opinion or theory held by some that common school and 
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all other “ public ” instruction should be purely secular, and re- 
ligion be excluded, should not be intruded into this Wisconsin 
case, since the organic law of the State, the great Ordinance, 
requires schools to be “forever encouraged ” in Wisconsin for 
the sake of this very instruction in “ religion” first of all, which 
such an opinion, theory, and the decision of the state court 
would exclude. 


GrorcE F. Macovn. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 











GERMANY AND ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 


Lorp Sauissury, by an arrangement full at once of astuteness and civil 
courage, has secured for his country a great triumph in Eastern Africa. 
The key to the position there is the island of Zanzibar. Any maritime 
power which exercises sovereignty over that great piece of coral, — 400,000 
acres, or a little less than Berkshire, — with its harbors, its streams, and the 
wonderfully fertile soil which in the course of ages has formed upon it, be- 
comes almost of necessity the leading power of the East African coast. It 
can maintain, feed, and water any fleet there, drill and hide any army, and, 
if safe upon the water, prepare in serene leisure any number of expeditions. 
To a power like ourselves, seated in India for the time being as securely as 
in England, with limitless supplies of acclimatized recruits, with an irresisti- 
ble fleet, and with a large local population in the island itself consisting of 
Indians accustomed to obey British orders, and look for British protection, 
Zanzibar furnishes a base such as might serve to support an empire. The 
local ruler, too, with whose family friendship to England has become a 
tradition, possesses rights upon the mainland which it would be hard to 
define, and which have been only intermittently real, but which are rights 
nevertheless, recorded in many treaties, and quite sufficient in strong hands 
to serve as foundations for true sovereignty over everybody from the Ger- 
man Company’s dominions to Lake Victoria. The immense advantages 
of the position have long been acknowledged, and sovereignty over Zanzi- 
bar has been, to speak truth, coveted in London and Bombay for years ; but 
it seemed as if it was unattainable. The German Government is quite as 
keen as our own, and perhaps less scrupulous, and it was jealous of the in- 
dependence of Zanzibar because of these very rights. It insisted on treat- 
ing the Sultan as a person to be approached rather than coerced, maintained 
at his court a regular war of intrigue, extracted from him the “lease” of 
an extensive territory on the mainland, and was, at all events, suspected, 
perhaps unfairly, of desiring a separate protectorate even of the island 
itself. For years every telegram has alluded to this struggle, sometimes, 
we are bound to remark, in terms of absurd exaggeration, the bulletin- 
makers talking of “influence” and “ prestige’? as if Zanzibar were Con- 
stantinople, when suddenly it ended, and England was proclaimed, with the 
Full consent of the Arab Sultan, in Berlin and in London, sole Protector, 
which means in Africa overlord, with rights limited only by her will and 
her means, of the island of Zanzibar. 

It had occurred to Lord Salisbury, in the course of the African negotia- 
tions, that we possessed off the mouth of the Elbe a sand-bank of some 
four hundred acres —less than the area of Regent’s Park — called Heligo- 
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land, taken from the Danes in 1807, and now inhabited by some two thou- 
sand Frisian fishermen. The place is of no earthly value to any power, the 
water being too shallow for great ships ; but it is much used by Hamburg- 
ers as an autumn bathing-place, and the Germans might like to have it. 
They had, it is true, no traditions about it, for the place never was German, 
and had no more connection with Hanover than with Palestine ; but Ger- 
many has become an empire, and empires dislike to see neighboring islands, 
however small, in the possession of foreign, and possibly hostile powers. 
They have always an idea that any rock may be made a fulerum by enemies 
from which to move their world, an idea with some reason in it in the days 
of sailing vessels, and grow periodically fidgetty about any such place, as if 
they lay under a perpetual challenge. The idea of a ring-fence, always so 
consolatory, is broken in upon, and Britain would hardly seem ours if the 
Germans or any other power owned North Ronaldshay. Lord Salisbury 
determined, therefore, to offer Heligoland for Zanzibar, and the offer was 
accepted, not only with readiness, but with a feeling that, the territory being 
in Europe, and just off the German coast, making the offer showed a proper 
feeling for German susceptibilities and German rank in the maritime world. 
No gift could be more acceptable, and so, always subject to the permission 
of the British Parliament, Heligoland, which, except to Germany, is a minus 
quantity, was exchanged for Zanzibar, which, in any time but our own, 
would have been worth a lengthy war. 

If there is any sense of proportion or any knowledge of geography left 
in our countrymen, that settles the acceptance of the treaty. We confess 
to a lingering doubt last week about this very Zanzibar, for we dreaded 
German action there and the position she might acquire by playing off the 
Sultan against Great Britain, but our hesitation vanishes under the Salisbury 
agreement. If the Germans are willing to acknowledge us as supreme in 
Zanzibar in exchange for Heligoland, it is folly to discuss the suggested 
treaty any farther. The Germans gain, it is true, an enormous prize, noth- 
ing less than a magnificent empire stretching across the continent from sea 
to sea, —this Emperor has big ideas, — for they can exchange Metz for the 
Congo State on any day they choose ; but then, we gain one, or rather two 
prizes, either of which would seem to any power but England almost 
too big to take. Just look at our South African Dominion, or Africania, as 
we hope it will one day be called, as it now stands under the treaty. Sir 
Bartle Frere dreamed of stretching it, already bigger than Austria, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Italy, up to the Zambesi ; but Lord Salisbury has 
stretched it up to Lake Tanganyika, six hundred miles farther to the north. 
He has taken in a solid block —to be called, we suppose, the Province of 
Livingstonia — of 250,000 square miles. Between Stevenson’s Road and 
Cape Town, at least two thousand miles, there is nothing which is not 
ours — for we reckon the Boer States as certain to become English states 
—except the Portuguese possession, which we shall, under some happy 
conjunction of circumstances, sooner or later buy. That vast territory, 
in which you might sprinkle kingdoms like Portugal, and then be un- 
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able to find them, cannot be invaded from any side except by Ger- 
many, for her dominion, while it shuts us out from one single route — 
and that we may traverse by treaty right, and avoid by a treaty with 
the Congo King— also shuts out every other foe. While we agree with 
her—and if we fought Germany, which is inconceivable, it would be in 
defense of France, and therefore with France as an ally — we may possess 
South Africa in absolute peace, and grow nations on its vast culturable 
plains, and in the valleys of its broad mountains, valleys that would hold 
states, and over its ‘‘ mineral regions,” which, if rumor may be trusted, are 
as much richer as they are vaster than Colorado. There is room for every- 
body, for a century of unbroken emigration to an unpeopled land, and a 
climate where the white man, even if he works all day, may expand to the 
burliness of the typical Dutch Boer. The natives? We are always hear- 
ing about the natives in South Africa, but what harm do they do, unless it 
be harm, when an empire is being founded, to provide cheap labor? There 
are not two millions of them in our present territories,Jand as we grow and 
multiply, they will recede to Reserves as the Red Indians do, or, if they are 
too strong for that, will settle and work as the black population does now 
in the United States. There are valleys without an inhabitant, kingdoms 
where the inhabitants are as sparse as the Maories were when the first ship- 
captain landed in New Zealand. To ask for more land is the very foolish- 
ness of greed. For generations to come, the one difficulty of South Africa 
will be the disproportion between the extent of its area and the numbers of 
its population ; and distance will be the impediment alike of statesmen, 
capitalists, and engineers. 

The second “colony,’’ as it should now be called, unless we can find a 
new word to describe the domains of the Chartered Companies, — why 
should not “domain” do ?—though a less valuable possession, is a terri- 
tory full of magnificent possibilities. Under the agreement, though we do 
not get everything — and who gave us the right to expect everything ? — 
the British East Africa Company, besides its present territories, acquires 
Witu on the north, and with it the power of extending itself indefinitely 
over the Somali country up to Abyssinia if it pleases, the whole of the 
northern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, the great Kingdom of Uganda, the 
“pearl of Africa,” where Christianity has made such progress, the Albert 
Nyanza and its borders, and direct communication with the Nile, which 
involves, if we please, control over the whole of Emin Pasha’s former ter- 
ritory, the Equatorial Provinces. We trust we shall not go near them for 
years ; but surely, if extent of possible territory is an object, and it is for 
this and nothing else that opinion has been contending, British ambition is 
gratified to the full. Lord Salisbury has come out of the negotiations with 
his hands full, and Germans may well say, as an old English philanthropist 
said last week: “ England in Africa is England as usual, grumbling and 
grieving and grabbing.” Our only fear is that we have obtained too much, 
and that we may neglect the one heavy obligation about which Imperialists 
and the Aborigines Protection Society are in hearty accord. Every one of 
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these vast conquests, conquests which are like dreams, and which no effort 
will ever bring home to the ignorant electors to whom Providence, in its 
mysterious wisdom, is giving continents, is a dacoity, unless we govern them. 
Our rule is in Africa the justification for our grasping ambition ; and the 
duty of Englishmen, if they would keep their consciences clean, is to see 
that this rule is not only beneficial in intent, but is actual in fact. 

Britons are being used, if it is not presumptuous to say so, as God 
Almighty’s plowshares ; and a plowshare which stops in the furrow, instead 
of plowing, is a piece of rusty iron, instead of an instrument necessary to 
the crop. These companies, with kingdoms at their feet, must be made to 
establish order and do justice, or they must be superseded by the direct 
agents of the Crown. We cannot imagine a political crime greater than 
to claim the ‘ Protectorate,” which is the sovereignty, say of Uganda, and 
then allow Uganda to be, as it has for some years been, an African Acel- 
dama. The most pressing of our duties now in East Africa is to make sure 
that an order from Zanzibar, which should be the seat of the supervising 
authority, will throughout the whole of our sphere of influence cause every 
spear to drop. — London Spectator. 
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FRAUDULENT ELECTIONS, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 

WHENEVER faith in fair play in elections, Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, is lost, the alternative is an appeal to 
arms. The denial of guaranteed rights is the seedbed of civil 
war. If the path to political preferment is to lead often in this 
country, either in the state or in the national field, through 
bribery, force, and fraud, it is not too much to say that free 
government is a farce, and its future likely to be a tragedy. 

Our republic has twenty per cent. more arable soil than 
China, and therefore can maintain as large a population as the 
Celestial Empire, that is, between three and four hundred mil- 
lions. We are already the wealthiest nation on the earth; we 
are the foremost agricultural, mining, and manufacturing people 
of the whole wheeling globe. The surplus in our national treas- 
ury amazes Europeans. Compared with future American 
presidents, and the prizes that will be at their disposal, Cesar, 
Anthony, and Lepidus were school-boys playing with marbles. 
The wider and deeper we make the national grab-bag, the 
greater the temptation to partisan greed and fraud, and there- 
fore the more necessity for ballot reform and for conscien- 
tiousness in the administration of representative institutions. 

Several incisive facts in recent American politics illustrate 
the need of greatly enlarged attention to methods for securing 
the purity of the ballot-box. 

1. Each of the great national parties accuses the other of 
having seated a president by fraud. 

This accusation is not newspaper clamor. Professor Bryce 
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says that European observers think that Mr. Tilden and not 
Mr. Hayes ought to have been declared elected in 1877. The 
Republican platform of 1888 solemnly declares that the Demo- 
cratic party owes its possession of the Presidency and of a 
majority in Congress to a criminal nullification of national laws 
intended to protect the purity of elections. Now, if that state 
of facts were the only indication that rocks lie ahead of us, it 
would be well for us to pause and to caution men to heed the 
helm and study their charts. They are coming, these two hun- 
dred or three hundred millions, and the prizes that swing as 
glittering baubles between the blood-shot eyes of opposed politi- 
eal forces are every year increasing in value. They make our 
political tricksters insane ; they sometimes make our statesmen 
themselves giddy. 

2. Eight millions of the population of the South are denied 
their political rights guaranteed by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments of the national Constitution. 

Here is a fact of prodigious significance, which taken alone 
would be enough to bring us to pause for long reflection. We 
are so accustomed to this state of things that our indifference is 
itself one of the chief political perils of the time. A distin- 
guished Southern orator, who lately spoke before the Mystic 
Club in this city, — a brother of the assassinated friend of the 
slaves, that noble man whose murderer has not yet been found, 
John M. Clayton of Arkansas, — compared our national posi- 
tion in regard to this great amendment to the Constitution to a 
man who was inclined to contract debts and not to pay them. 
On one oceasion a debt came due, and the man said, “ I am 
unable to pay it, but I will gladly give my note for it.” He 
gave the note, and, when he had signed it, said, “ Thank God, 
that matter is settled!” (Laughter.) We liberated the slaves ; 
we passed the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments ; we gave our 
note of hand as a nation for the payment of a debt to these 
freedmen, who are not yet freemen; and then we said, “ Thank 
God, the matter is settled!” We turned to our ledgers and 
furrows. It is very evident that the matter is not settled yet, 
for although we continued measures of compulsory reconstruc- 
tion up to 1876, it finally became so offensive to American sen- 
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timent at large to support Southern governments by force of 
arms that we withdrew our soldiers from the States that had 
lately been in rebellion. We substituted for compulsory recon- 
struction voluntary reconstruction, and that has been on trial 
fourteen years. And how has it ended? By a practical elimi- 
nation of the vote of freedmen from national and state polities 
whenever they are in a majority. They can vote if they are in 
a minority, and their votes will be counted, as undoubtedly they 
are with considerable honesty in the border slave States. But 
wherever in the Black belt there is danger that the black vote 
will be a majority, or an important part of a majority made up 
of black and white votes, there it is mercilessly thrown out by 
fraud or by force, or by both. And the South makes no apology 
for doing this. It actually tramples on the 14th and 15th 
amendments with the most haughty spirit of nullification. My 
conviction is that if reconstruction is to be conducted by rebels, 
it may very easily end in prolonged nullification. I would not 
go back to a system of compulsory reconstruction, but there 
must be some legal method by which guaranteed rights may 
be made actually exercised rights, even in the colored popula- 
tion. And if once the indifference of the North on this great 
matter is broken up, we shall soon cease to be insulted by 
Southern swagger, or by what I have deliberately called spo- 
radic Southern scoundrelism in its relations to the freedmen. 

3. Party leaders of the South declare in Congress and in 
the press and on the platform that the South intends to sup- 
press the negro vote wherever it is in a majority. 

4. The State of Mississippi memorializes Congress for the 
repeal of the 14th and 15th amendments. 

5. It is evident that the emancipation of the black man 
wounded the South less than his enfranchisement did. 

The South has indeed given up personal slavery; it has not 
given up collective slavery. No Southern white man now claims 
to own a black man, but Southern white parties in polities 
claim to own the black vote, and do with it about what they 
please. It is to be kept constantly in mind that while indus- 
trial rights are conceded to the blacks, civil rights, as well as 
political, are largely withheld, and so the colored population, in 
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spite of the amendments to the Constitution, is in a kind of 
collective peonage to the white. 

6. It is to be noted as one of the facts that calls for atten- 
tion to ballot reform and conscientiousness in elections, that 
there will be, at the close of the century, fifteen millions of the 
colored people in the South, and probably fifty millions before 
1950, a date that some of the youngest here will live to see, 
so that the suppression of the colored vote will have prodigious 
political significance as time advances. The negro population 
is growing, so that it is probable that within ten years it will 
be an actual majority in at least eight States of the Union, 
while to-day it has a majority in South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. Nevertheless, in those States where the negro 
vote is palpably a majority, the pretense is put forth in the 
most brazen fashion that there must be only a white man’s gov- 
ernment. 


INEQUALITIES IN CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


7. Before the abolition of slavery and the passage of the 
14th and 15th amendments, the Southern basis of representa- 
tion consisted of the white population and of three fifths of the 
slave population, so that the Southern white voter had more 
power than the Northern voter. But now it is openly proposed 
to use the negroes as mere counters. That is the pet phrase of 
several prominent Southern journals. All the colored popula- 
tion is now taken into view in estimating the basis of represen- 
tation. Instead of standing on three fifths of the colored pop- 
ulation, the Southern white voter now stands on the whole of 
it, and makes the suppressed negro ballot a black vaulting 
block from which he attempts to leap into the national saddle. 

Inequality of Congressional representation is greater now 
than it was before the war. According to the official count, 
Kansas elected to the 50th Congress seven representatives by 
a poll of 271,521 votes. Mississippi sent seven representa- 
tives to the same Congress, but they were elected by only 
44,953 votes. Connecticut elected four representatives by 
123,105 votes, while only 16,665 votes were necessary to seat 
the representatives from four congressional districts in South 
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Carolina. A single congressional district in Ohio elected one 
representative by 38,920 votes. This was 11,445 more votes 
than the whole State of Georgia gave her representatives. 

How long is this state of things to continue? How long will 
the ex-federal soldier consent to stand still and allow himself 
as a single voter to be out-weighed by the ex-confederate soldier 
with a negro in each pocket? Not long, if Iam a true prophet. 
(Applause.) Not long, if justice is done. Not long, if we 
have the spirit of our fathers. (Applause.) Not long, if we 
care for the preservation of our own most sacred political rights, 
to say nothing of benevolence toward the colored race. The 
black vaulting block! It is the chief object of offense to-day 
in the field where political riders pass to and fro in races. The 
black vaulting block! The whole colored population counted 
out so far as it can represent itself, but counted in so far as it 
can represent the Southern white voter. Nullification thus 
gives the South a large number of fraudulent representatives in 
Congress, and such a number of voters in the Electoral Col- 
lege that, if the Republican charge be correct, the Presidency 
was stolen and the Senate and the House captured through a 
criminal nullification of the fundamental laws of the land. 


POLITICAL POWER OF ILLITERACY. 

8. Illiteracy is on the increase both in the North and in the 
South. 

So Senator Blair has lately shown in a very remarkable 
speech on the floor of Congress. If Charles Sumner were alive 
to-day, as would God he were, I believe he would be standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Senator Blair and Senator Hoar and 
Senator Dawes in advocating impartial measures for the re- 
moval of the terrific perils of illiteracy over the whole land. 
(Applause.) It is a fact of current history that in sixteen 
States of this Union more than forty per cent. of the popula- 
tion over ten years old cannot read and write. It is also a fact 
that in eight of those sixteen States, forty-eight and one half 
per cent. of the people over ten years of age cannot read and 
write. In South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, a quar- 
ter of the whites and three quarters of the blacks cannot read 
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and write. All these are estimates made on the basis of the 
census of 1880. The chief master that the South needs is the 
schoolmaster. 

9. The class of poor whites is not lifting itself out of illit- 
eracy as fast as the blacks. In Kentucky and in several coun- 
ties of South Carolina more blacks than whites can read and 
write. But there must be only a white man’s government ! 
Typical Southern society complains of the ignorance of the 
negro, but not of the greater ignorance of the poor white, — if 
he is only a Democrat in polities ! 

10. Lawless elements in the South annoy many Southern 
people, for there is a new South as well as an old South, an 
enlightened South and a patriotic South, as well as an unrecon- 
structed South. Southern nullifiers, scattered rather numerously 
yet in certain high political places, fire-eaters, swaggerers, of 
the execrable type who brought on the war, lock hands with the 
Northern city slums in the attempt to leap into the national 
saddle. In spite of recent reinforcements which the North has 
received by the addition of four new States, the South may not 
impossibly succeed again in capturing the federal government, 
so swift is the growth of Northern cities, and so much swifter 
will that growth become when once our good lands are taken up 
and the population begins to roll back to the East. 

What I fear most of all in the Southern problem is the 
Black belt of States from the mouth of the Potomac to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. There are eight Commonwealths 
in which to-day the black race and white stand in nearly equal 
numbers face to face, the black disfranchised in spite of the 
provisions of our fundamental constitutional law. The North 
is doing much for the education of the colored race; the North 
discusses in private rather seriously the topic of fraudulent 
representatives in Congress. It gives some slight attention in 
its journals and periodicals of various kinds, and in its churches 
and on its platforms to the topic of ballot reform. But where is 
there a great political party adequately roused on this subject? 
The Republican party lags behind the people in its desire to 
secure purity at the ballot-box. (Applause.) The Republican 
party assuredly thus far lags behind its own pledges. It is said 
VOL. VI. — NO. 32. 9 
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nothing can be done. It is said the prejudice of the South 
against men of color cannot be overcome by anything but 
time and the appearance of new generations. The negro, we are 
told, is an alien. 


MR. GRADY’S SPEECH IN BOSTON. 


Mr. Grady, an eloquent Southern orator, in a most mislead- 
ing and almost treasonable speech, carries a Boston Democratic 
audience off its feet, although he asserts that if you fill every 
Southern election district with federal soldiers, the South will yet 
find means to nullify the 14th and the 15th amendments. For 
one, I think Boston ought not to cheer treason. (Loud ap- 
plause, which was twice renewed as Mr. Cook attempted to con- 
tinue.) Mr. Grady was a man of genius, and he is in his grave. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But his principles are not in their 
grave; and therefore I take occasion to say that since a South- 
ern senator was reported as threatening to call the roll of his 
slaves on Bunker Hill, nothing has been said much more atro- 
ciously insulting to Northern sentiment than the affirmation of 
a Southern orator before a Boston audience that, even if the 
nation were to put forth its whole military power, the South 
would yet trample on the newest paragraphs of the Constitu- 
tion. (Loud applause.) This is calling the roll of slaves on 
the loftiest eminence of our political history, on the heights of 
the Constitution itself, and the slaves are those who cheer such 
treasonable sentiments. (Loud and long continued applause. ) 

Let us eulogize whatever of bravery and hospitality and 
courtesy is to be found in the South. Let us make no sweeping 
charges, but let us not evade truth. The old slave code gave 
liberty to certain abuses that never were allowed in the North. 
Social standards in certain portions of the population of the 
South are such to-day, if I may quote the testimony of the dis- 
tinguished editor of “ Zion’s Herald,” that a double family with 
a white man at the head of each part of it does not attract 
enough attention to secure social ostracism. (Sensation.) That 
is the horrible fact. The double family, white and black, with 
but one father, is only a single rag of the Nessus shirt of slavery 
clinging to the fair limbs of the South. Slavery was the sum 
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of abominations. It was the Upas-tree which, thank God, the 
tempest of the war prostrated; but, as Judge Tourgee has 
said, the roots are yet beneath the soil, and send up a young 
forest of shoots. It is time that there should be a thorough 
excavation of the roots of this Upas-tree. (Applause.) And 
there never will be such excavation until the whole truth is told, 
tenderly but courageously, from the Lakes to the Gulf, concern- 
ing the yet living and accursed elements which slavery intro- 
duced into American civilization. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN NOT AN ALIEN. 

The black is not an alien. The average negro of the United 
States is no more an African than the average American is a 
European. (Applause.) I am myself of a family that has 
behind it seven generations of American descent. I am not an 
European; I am an American. Our climate, our institutions, 
a multitude of causes, have produced a typical American tem- 
perament. The negroes came here as soon as most of the white 
colonists did. The negroes are among the first families of 
Virginia. (Laughter and applause.) They have not been re- 
inforced by immigration from the Dark Continent since 1808. 
In that year the slave-trade ceased with us, so that the negro 
has been developed here by our climate, by our institutions, by 
amalgamation of the most atrociously shameful sort thrust upon 
him by criminal white masters, the leaders of civilization and 
of the chivalry of the South! The Afro-American negro is 
of a new type. It is affirmed that since the war the blacks 
and the whites are more and more shy of each other in the 
South; that the blacks are drawing off into communities by 
themselves ; that there will be little or no intermarriage be- 
tween them; that nobody wants it, neither whites nor blacks. 
As a result of this state of affairs, some men in the South pre- 
dict that in a few generations the negroes will have reverted to 
precisely the type of their barbaric African predecessors. That 
is a great mistake in ethnology; that is a great mistake in 
prophecy. The American negro has been developed here by 
two hundred and fifty years of toil. He is broader-shouldered 
than the Southern white; he is deeper-chested. As I rode 
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through the Black belt from New Orleans to Charleston and 
Richmond, I studied all the men in sight, and in mere physical 
manhood the black man seemed to me more than the equal of 
the white. In the malarial regions of the lower Mississippi 
and on the Gulf you do not expect the white men even to settle, 
still less to labor continuously under an almost vertical sun. 
But the negro settles there, labors there, thrives there. 

The Afro-American is of a great variety of types. Just as 
we are told by travelers that there are many different varieties 
of color in Africa, from the blackest up to the bronze and the 
brown, tribes of all sorts and traits, so here we find negroes of 
very different types. Intelligent Southern citizens admit that 
there are three types of blacks in the South, — the brown, the 
black with regular features, the Guinea negro with irregular 
features. I see very regular features sometimes conjoined with 
ebony complexions; I see negro ladies walking the streets of 
Louisville and Nashville that have the grace of queens; if I 
did not know the complexion, if I were to see the lady in a 
veil, I should not knew from her port and bearing but that 
she were the whitest of the white. There is a sense of refine- 
ment on the part of some of these black ladies that might well 
be imitated by any color. Consider how the slave has been 
abused for two hundred and fifty years, with no right to defend 
himself, his testimony not taken in a court of law, his color 
disqualifying him in the whole field of social and political 
rights. It has been the law of the South, written and unwrit- 
ten, for two centuries that the negro must not resist injury. He 
must not defend himself when attacked. It is utterly unjust to 
say that the negro is a coward, but I wish he had a little more 
spirit, a little more energy, a little more self-assertion. I give 
as a motto to the freedmen, Do not take your ease in the 
ordinary sense, but take your e’s in this sense, — educate, 
evangelize, economize, energize, and do not emigrate. (Ap- 


plause.) 


REMEDIES FOR UNFAIR ELECTIONS. 


What remedies are possible, desirable, and practicable within 
the fields of ballot reform in its application to the South? 
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1. It is possible to eliminate fraudulent Southern representa- 
tives from Congress by the vote of that body itself. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

It is estimated that about one hundred and fifty fraudulent 
representatives have been in Congress since the close of the 
war, recognized as such by both North and South, and coming 
from districts where the majority was notoriously in the colored 
population. There are in Congress to-day many members who 
certainly ought to be weeded out. The common estimate of 
the number is thirty; some put it as high as fifty, others as 
low as fifteen or twenty. Congress is under the control of the 
Republican party at this moment, and has fought a prelimi- 
nary battle in its march towards the field in which it must 
either attain success or be most disastrously defeated in the at- 
tempt to secure the purity of elections in the South. The 
Republican party has begun this fight for the elimination of 
fraudulent representatives. It has done so by the adoption of 
a new code of rules for Congressional procedure. It was not 
the only reason for the passing of the new code that it was 
needed to eliminate Southern fraudulent representatives, but it 
was one of the chief reasons. If, with this new weapon in its 
hands, the party that put down slavery and secession cannot 
eliminate fraudulent representatives, the people will wish to 
know the reason why. (Applause.) I believe the party will 
succeed, and that if it does succeed in this, it will have a fair 
claim to the gratitude of the people. But if it does not suc- 
ceed, and shall come down to the people cowed, overawed, 
whipped, craven, apologetic, in the presence of Southern scoun- 
drelism, swagger, bravado, and savagery, the people ought to 
send the party away to the place where cowards belong. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

2. It is practicable to supervise federal elections so as to 
secure their constitutionality. 

Senator Sumner’s ideas as to civil rights for the freedmen, 
or at least a few of the provisions contained in his bill on that 
subject, were not sustained by the Supreme Court some years 
ago; but as to the central principles in that bill I believe, with 
President Capen, that the North thinks no more of abandon- 
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ing them than it does of abandoning the multiplication table. 
(Applause. ) 

3. It is possible for Congress to secure to every State a 
republican form of government. 

Is it a republican form of government that now exists in 
the Black belt, — voters about half and half on opposite sides, 
and half not allowed to vote? This morning I find fresh from 
the press a vigorous and patriotic volume which I commend 
to young men everywhere, Chauncey Depew’s “Orations and 
Speeches,” and in it he says : — 


In government by majorities, the existence of the system depends 
upon the purity of the ballot. The minority must know that it is 
fairly beaten, to peacefully accept its defeat. A crisis more critical 
than the Civil War has twice threatened us, because there was doubt 
as to the honesty of the vote. In the first {nstance, it was averted 
by wise compromise ; and in the second, the fears proved fallacious. 
But it is the highest duty to provide every safeguard against repeti- 
tions of such dangers. The whole power and machinery of the State 
must be used for the unbought and unintimidated vote and the fair 
count. Submission to the will of the majority has become universally 
the accepted faith of the people; and, while that faith is unshaken, 
no party will ever appeal to the only other alternative, arms. 

It is the duty of the general government in all elections for Con- 
gress or President to protect, at every cost, the voter and the ballot- 
box. It is the duty of every State to reduce to a minimum the 
opportunities for fraud upon the citizen or the improper influencing of 
his choice. It is a general and local scandal that the expenses of 
the candidate have grown beyond the means of the poor and honest 
man. No system can be right or safe under which the treasuries of 
thé opposing parties must be filled with sums so vast that they equal 
the great accumulations of prosperous corporations. The ballot should 
be printed by the State and distributed at the public cost, under con- 
ditions which would enable the most ignorant voter to select his ticket 
without help, and deposit it with no one knowing its contents but him- 
self. Then as the republic grows in power and population, its safety 
and perpetuity will be assured by keeping pure the channels through 
which the ever-increasing millions of freemen with more majestic and 
impressive force express their will. 
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That is the ordinary Republican speech and profession, and 
God speed the day when it shall become the Republican per- 
formance! ‘There is no middle ground,” said President Gar- 
field, ‘‘ between citizenship and the ballot.” General Grant 
declared that government becomes a farce when it fails to pro- 
tect the humblest citizen in his legally guaranteed rights. 

4. It is possible to provide for citizens of the nation every- 
where at home the same protection the flag gives to them 
abroad. 

A mechanic from Indiana, in the town of Aberdeen, Mis- 
sissippi, was putting tin on a roof. It became necessary for 
him to rearrange slightly a rope that held up an effigy. Whose? 
That of Secretary Proctor. What had Secretary Proctor 
done? He had refused to lower the flag on a certain national 
building on the news of the death of Jefferson Davis. (Ap- 
plause.) A vast procession of Southerners had hung on this 
rope an effigy with this inscription underneath, “ Red. Proctor, 
the traitor.” The Indiana mechanic, who was a frail, small 
man, and very inoffensive, in doing the work upon which he 
was engaged alone, had to change the position of this rope, and 
he found it too heavy for him, and the rope slid into the street. 
When he came down, a gallant Southerner, one of the leaders 
of civilization, met him with a horsewhip. ‘ You must take a 
whipping, or something worse.” The man tried to escape; and 
was caught. On the back of a free citizen of Indiana, by one 
of the chivalry of Mississippi, were inflicted two hundred lashes, 
some of which brought away with them the skin, and some of 
which nearly put out the victim’s eyes. (Sensation.) Senator 
Ingalls recited these facts before Congress not long since, and 
a Southern senator rose immediately to oppose a motion for 
inquiry into the facts. A call was made, however, for docu- 
ments concerning them that had been sent by one of the rep- 
resentatives of the federal government to the office of the War 
Department at Washington; and finally matters went so far 
that the legislature of Mississippi did make a little inquiry, 
and sent to Washington a rather unhandsome tardy apology. 
For one, I sympathize most heartily with Senator Ingalls, who 
said in the course of this debate, “ It may be that the United 
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States can do nothing in this case to protect a citizen of an in- 
dependent Commonwealth; it may be that Indiana can do 
nothing; but if a citizen of Kansas had been thus insulted, 
the citizens of Kansas, alone and unaided, would have known 
what to do to secure an apology.” (Prolonged applause.) This 
poor mechanic, with the strips of skin clinging to the Southern 
lash, with his eyes nearly smitten out, represents Massachu- 
setts, represents every Commonwealth, represents the dignity of 
the nation, and you remain indifferent. I hold that it is time 
for the northern lightnings to flame forth, not as they did in 
the Civil War, but for Northern thunders to growl heavily 
along the whole horizon. (Applause.) Let it be understood 
that the North is a lion and is alive. 

5. It is possible to institute Congressional commissions of 
inquiry into alleged violations of national law. 

6. It is possible to give national aid for a temporary period, 
and under adequate safeguards to education in the various 
States in proportion to their illiteracy. 

7. Even after all these measures have been taken, an educa- 
tional test for the suffrage will be needed. 

Most of us, I hope, are willing to see an educational test 
applied in beth North and South. (Applause.) And I will 
not quit this topic of ballot reform without saying once more 
that the Swiss law — now approved by as cautious a legal 
specialist as David Dudley Field; a law that came once within 
a very few votes of passing your Massachusetts Senate; a law 
requiring men to vote or pay a fine, that is, compulsory suffrage, 
—should become the rule of an adequately educated nation. 
(Applause. ) 

8. Let us adopt the secret ballot on the Australian or some 
analogous system, wherever it can be provided for constitu- 
tionally. 

9. Let us have naturalization laws increased in stringency 
and immigration laws that will shut out criminals and paupers. 
(Applause. ) 

10. And, lastly, we must depend on Christianity as the only 
effective solution of the problem of self-government. Nothing 
is more called for or more revolutionary than to keep practical 
politics up to the Golden Rule. 
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Senator Blair says that what the South most needs is thorough 
instruction on the sixth and seventh commandments (applause), 
or that portions of the South need this, for he does not bring 
a sweeping charge ; and he criticises the North most severely 
for its lax divorce laws. 

Let it be understood that if the South is to attract immi- 
grants it must abandon nullification, repress lawlessness, put 
down fraud at the ballot-box, and teach the young Southern 
idea how not to shoot. (Applause.) 

It was my fortune to be in Kentucky on the morning of the 
recent double assassination in the post-office at Lexington. 
“Kentuckians are a noble race; they do not cultivate the tame 
virtues.” That was nearly all the comment I saw in the local 
journals on this atrocity. The tide of immigration has rolled 
from Europe for two hundred years into the North, but it 
is an hundred years since any important movement of immi- 
gration has set into the South. Until the South puts down 
lawlessness, whoever goes there as an immigrant with distine- 
tively American principles will go on a fool’s errand. It is 
complained now that more people of Northern birth have left 
the South within the last few years than have gone to it. It 
is high time to arouse ourselves to protect the honor of our flag 
when a vast section of the nation is so lawless that, in spite of 
the attractions of its soil and its almost inexhaustible opportu- 
nities for the accumulation of wealth, Northern emigration, the 
most alert on the globe, does not set toward the Gulf. 


Never more may yon blue ridges 
The Northern rifle hear, 

Nor see the light of blazing homes 
Flash on the negro’s spear ; 

But may the free-winged angel Truth 
Their guarded passes scale, 

To teach that Right is more than Might, 
And justice more than mail. 

WHITTIER. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF THE STATISTICS OF 
Lasor, 1888. Part I. Strikes and Lockouts; Part II. Citizens and 
Aliens. 


Whatever the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor thinks worthy of publica- 
tion, the thoughtful man, especially the thoughtful student of the life of 
the people, may well think worthy of review. From 1869, when the Bureau 
was established, it has, from its observatory and outlook on Beacon Hill, 
swept the State with a glance that has taken in the conditions of all our 
people from Berkshire to the sea. Some fifty or more topics have received 
careful statistical attention. The grand subjects touched upon have been 
those of Labor and Manufacturing, Wages and Salaries, Factory Systems 
at home and abroad, Livelihood, Purchasing Power of Wages, Canadian 
French in New England, Chinese Labor, Convict Labor, Working Girls in 
Boston, Sunday Labor, Education and Labor of the Young, the Unemployed, 
Industrial Arbitration, Profit Sharing, Gilds and Trades Unions, History of 
Labor in England, the Afflicted Classes, Intemperance and Crime, Pauper- 
ism and Crime. These are treated statistically. The discussion one might 
think uninteresting reading, but, on the contrary, it is exceedingly fascinat- 
ing reading ; and, to tell the truth, these *reports are read and studied with 
avidity. “The country is hungry for information,” we are told. While 
the general science of statistics is a hundred or two hundred years old in 
Europe, and its most systematic development is taught in such Continental 
schools as that connected with the Prussian Statistical Bureau, yet it is in 
America that already the most valuable and penetrating studies of the peo- 
ple have been made. “For magnificent achievement,” says Wright, “the 
American statistician need not blush in the presence of the trained European. 
Nowhere has the European statistician been able to project and carry out a 
census involving points beyond the simple enumeration of the people, 
embracing a few inquiies as to social conditions. Dr. Engel once said to 
me that he would gladly exchange the training of the Prussian Bureau of 
Statistics for the opportunity to accomplish what could be done in our 
country. The European statistician is constantly cramped by his govern- 
ment ; the American government is constantly forced by the people. The 
Parliament of Great Britain will not consent to an industrial census, the 
proposition that the features of the United States census taking be incor- 
porated in the British census being defeated as regularly as offered. Nor 
does any Continental power yet dare to make extensive inquiries into the 
condition of the people.” 
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The American people will have this information, and study it closely, too. 
They soon make these official statistics applied statistics. Pidgin says that 
the newspapers are first in the field in their use ; then the statesmen, and 
‘the lawmakers follow next, and it is for them, chiefly, that the treasure- 
houses of statistics have been opened.” “The public demand is for more 
records, more original investigations, more facts about the people for the 
use of the people, and by furnishing a basis of fact for legislation, more 
laws to benefit the people. The statistician’s work is as broad as humanity, 
and will continue as long as the world may exist. He is a social pioneer.” 

The report before us, that of 1888, delayed on account of census work, 
is presented by Horace G. Wadlin, the new chief of the Bureau. His fit- 
ness for his position needs no other proof than this admirable volume, and 
his long connection with the Bureau since 1879. He pays a hearty tribute 
toa man whom Americans delight to honor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, now 
Commissioner of Labor of the United States, who closed his connection witlr 
the Massachusetts office in October, 1888. “Colonel Wright assumed the 
duties of chief June 12, 1873; his period of service therefore covered fif- 
teen years and four months. The important contributions to economic 
knowledge made by this department under his management are well known. 
He has issued fourteen annual reports, relating to a wide range of important 
social and industrial questions, besides carrying to completion the third and 
fourth decennial censuses. The skill, impartiality, and entire loyalty to 
truth manifested by him in the difficult field of original statistical investiga- 
tion which the bureau occupies, need no extended eulogy here.” “Under 
his administration the bureau has acquired the high reputation it now 
enjoys.” 

The executive staff evidently deserve the credit given by the chief for 
efficient service: Charles F. Pidgin, well known on both sides of the Atlantic 
for his volume on “ Practical Statistics,” also William C. Hunt, second clerk, 
and Miss Adelle M. Carter. 

Both of the important and interesting subjects treated in this report 
have already received attention in bureau reports or in census reports ; but 
it was wisely thought that the period since their first presentation must 
yield fresh matter of great value. The first topic is that of “Strikes and 
Lockouts ;” the report of 1880 gave a history and tables of them from the 
beginning up to that year: this report of 1888 studies them from 1881 to 
1886 ; and it does more, it gives ground of comparison, so that it can be 
seen whether wisdom has been learned from the tabulated experience of the 
past. The second topic of this report is “Citizens and Aliens,” which re- 
ceived sufficient treatment to make a decided impression, in the census 
reports of 1875 and 1885. 

We have space only to set forth a very meagre statement of some of the 
valuable materials of this report, satisfied if we can say enough to stimulate 
the reader to take it into his own hands. In his report of 1888, Colonel 
Wright gave us seventy pages of most interesting, yet of most dismal and 
dreary reading on “Strikes,” the history in Massachusetts from the begin- 
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ning of that method of seeking redress from the oppressed conditions of 
wage-receivers. From 1830 to 1850, fifty years of these follies are partic- 
ularly sketched. One seems to be traversing fields devastated by cyclones. 
He vividly describes the strikes, especially the great ones in the manufac- 
turing cities, then tabulates them as to their causes: “To secure better 
wages, 118 ; to secure shorter days, 24; to enforce trade-union rules, 9 ; 
resistance to employers’ rules, 5; against introduction of machinery, 3.” 
The results of these contests up to that time are summarized : “ Unsuccess- 
ful, 109 ; successful, 18 ; compromised, 16 ; partly successful, 6 ; and two 
others.” 

Wright’s conclusions were these : “Strikes generally prove powerless to 
benefit the condition of the wage-classes ; strikes tend to deprive the strikers 
of work, that is, by alienating capital to other places; strikes tend to im- 
providence, and are demoralizing in their effect upon the workingman.” “In 
the various Fall River strikes, the enormous sum of $1,400,000 in wages 
was voluntarily forfeited by the idleness of the operatives ;’’ not to speak 
cf ‘large amounts, savings of months of toil, contributed by sympathizers 
in other cities, deliberately thrown away in fruitless struggles. The whole 
was wasted, for in no instance was a permanent advantage secured.” 

Strikes had also been studied in England by Trant and others ; one of 
these, that at Preston in 1854, cost 17,000 persons £420,000 ; in 1873, the 
South Wales miners lost £750,000, and the like. Dr. Watt, as cited by 
Leone Levi, started on calculations, fitted to make any man thoughtful, how 
long it would take strikers, even if successful, to make up their loss, while 
engaged in the profitable business of striking. 

From the point at which Wright left “Strikes,’’ Chief Wadlin takes up 
the subject, felicitously, since the material in details was at hand, furnished 
by the United States Commissioner of Labor. Naturally, therefore, this 
report is more valuable and specific in details than the preceding, details as to 
strikes by years and industries, lockouts also, strikes and lockouts by locali- 
ties. The whole number of establishments reported during the six years as 
engaged in strikes in this State was 995, and in lockouts, 147. Of the 
whole number of establishments engaged in strikes 553, or 55.78 per cent., 
were in Boston, and of this number 494 had strikes in 1886. The largest 
number of establishments involved in lockouts was 57 in Salem, Peabody, 
and Stoneham, 42 in Brockton, 24 in Beverly. 

“ Successful strikes occurred in Illinois in 54.16 per cent. of the estab- 
lishments. In Massachusetts there were but 35.28 per cent. of establish- 
ments in which the strikes were successful, although in 45.93 per cent. they 
were partly successful, and in 18.79 per cent. they were failures.”’ 

The loss to employees for this whole period is $4,200,489, of which nearly 
three quarters was incurred by employees in three industries, boots and 
shoes, cotton and woolen goods, and cotton goods. The employers’ loss by 
strikes and lockouts was $2,521,556. These five States, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, furnished 74.84 per cent. of the 
strikes and 89.48 per cent. of the lockouts. The principal cause of strikes, 
as usual, was for increase of wages. 
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The report has carefully tabulated views of the time necessary to make 
up for these losses. 34.73 per cent. of the 81,054 strikers succeeded ; 
13.11 per cent. partly succeeded ; 52.16 per cent. failed. Of the 14,328 
employees locked out, 46.27 per cent. lost, that is, the employers succeeded. 

“It appears that the turning-point was reached in the year 1886, and that 
it can be emphatically stated that strikes are now on the decline.” 

This is certainly good news. Strikes, it is true, have their use, and may 
be essential in .dealing with employers who are too slow to recognize the 
rise in the business market ; and Walker, years ago, justly pointed out that 
strikes are “the insurrections of labor,” destructive, wasteful, yet often nec- 
essary to break up false relations between employer and employed, and 
therefore sometimes well worthy the terrible cost. The late strike in Lon- 
don, expensive as it was, may be worth to the Londoners all it cost. 

And yet it is now fully recognized that there is a better way. In that 
very year, 1886, the Board of Arbitration was established ; and the two vic- 
tories of “ Woburn” and “ Haverhill ” lately inscribed in gold on its peace- 
ful battle-flag are proof that peaceful methods are to take the place of the 
barbarous ones which we call “strikes,” which have made such terrible in- 
dustrial loss to wage-earners and capitalists also in the last half a century. 

Those interested in good citizenship will find the second part of this 
report valuable and suggestive reading ; it is entitled “ Citizens and Aliens.” 
But this monograph is here set forth particularly as directly connected with 
the industrial development of the Commonwealth. Yet the influence of 
foreigners on the State and society is not forgotten in the presentation of 
facts. ‘The presence in a republic of a large alien population, taking no 
active part in political affairs, would of itself constitute a menace to free 
institutions. In these days and under our constitution every publie wrong 
may be corrected by an enlightened use of the ballot.” “It is not too much 
to say that every inequality affecting wage-workers, so far as such inequal- 
ity is supported by existing law, could be removed through the orderly exer- 
cise of the functions of citizenship.” 

Table I. presents the “ Number of Polls and Voters ;” Table II., “ Per- 
centages of Polls and Voters ;” Table ITI., “ Polls, Voters, and Aliens by 
Place of Birth ;” Table IV., “ Polls, Voters, and Aliens by Place of Birth 
and Age Periods ;” Table V., “Polls, Voters, and Votes Cast.” These 
tabulated views are followed by an Analysis, which is at once interesting 
and important. 

One of the most entertaining parts of this presentation we found in 
Table III., the birthplace of the foreigners who are among us, given by 
counties and towns of residence, and especially, the observation of the local- 
ities where different European nationalities crop out. In some sections and 
towns you will find groups from some one country, Norwegians, for instance, 
and at a remote distance you will find in two or three adjoining towns sim- 
ilar groups from some other nationality, the Swedes, for example. It would 
be worth while, probably, to discover and preserve the historic causes which 
led to such groupings. They will probably be found in many eases in rep- 
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resentations and urgings made by some Norwegian or Swedish pioneer. 
The Portuguese, for instance, are scattered in such groups all the way, on 
our maritime border, from Cohasset to Cape Cod. They also appear in the 
north shore towns clear to Rockport. At New Marlborough are a dozen 
Poles; in Great Barrington, seven Swiss ; at Montague you come upon 44 
Austrians. The recapitulation gives in the State, 622 Austrians, 383 Chinese, 
524 Danes, 264 Dutch, 659 Norwegians, 878 Russians, 108 Spanish, 382 
Swiss, 71 Turks, 428 Welsh, 18 Japanese. Of the larger nations we have 
of Canadians (English) 5,307, (French) 22,427; from England, 23,339 ; 
Germany, 10,908 ; Ireland, 98,199 ; Nova Scotia, 13,645 ; New Brunswick, 
5,041 ; Scotland, 6,556 ; Sweden, 4,013. France shows its extraordinary 
patriotism and its happy industrial and landed conditions by the fact that 
only 1,153 Frenchmen expatriate themselves to America. Ireland, on the 
other hand, reveals its misery by its abundant emigration, and even 24,000 
Englishmen find America better than England. 

The Analysis, pp. 201-225, will, for the general reader, sufficiently sum 
up the tabulated statistics. “Much of the value of statistical presentation 
lies in the deductions possible from such comparisons,” is truly said. 

Out of 567,959 polls in Massachusetts, 442,617 or 77.93 per cent. are legal 
voters, possessing suffrage qualifications. The foreign born naturalized 
voters of the State number 98,730 or 22.31 per cent. of total voters. In 
1875 this class constituted 19.73 per cent. of total voters. The aliens are 
about 5 per cent. of our total population, a proportion so small as to allay 
any fears of their undue influence. Of 206,227 foreign born males, 107,- 
096, more than half, are naturalized. In some cities there is a decided 
tendency to naturalization greater than in others. 

There are 17,292 Canadian-French aliens, of whom 13,379 are illiterates 
as to English. 

“17.45 per cent. of the males of voting age of Canadian-French birth, 
23.14 per cent. of those of Irish birth, 42.47 per cent. of the English, 
22.33 per cent. of the Germans, 59.70 per cent. of the Nova Scotians, 48.49 
per cent. of the Scotch, and only 15.94 per cent. of the Italians who are 
still unnaturalized.’’ Some of these do not care to expatriate themselves. 
But there are some, doubtless, who are merely indifferent, or who cannot 
read and write English.. It would seem that good men of all nationalities 
intending to remain among us should be urged to citizenship. For while 
“the dangerous vote is the unintelligent and the conscienceless vote which 
may be native born as well as foreign born,’’ yet “there is, unquestionably, 
too much chronic indifference. An alien population, indifferent to citizen- 
ship, or opposed to our institutions, and a citizen population indifferent to 
the exercise of its rights are equally to be deplored.” 

The statistics of 1875 and of 1885 are said by Pidgin to have had the 
practical value in Massachusetts of stimulating aliens to take out their 
naturalization papers. If this report is judiciously emphasized by intelli- 
gent editors and others in places of influence, we may hope that the best of 
our foreigners not yet voters may be induced to obtain the ballot which in 
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good hands will help to secure the blessings of our free institutions for 
themselves and for us. 


Ww. Cc. W. 


Must THE BrstE Go? A Review of the Decision of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, in the Edgerton Bible Case. By W. A. McAter, D. D., 
of Madison, Wis. 1890. Pp. 72. 


This pamphlet is a calm, scholarly, and thorough review of the recent 
unprecedented ‘decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, forbidding the 
use of the Bible in the schools of that Commonwealth. We have seen no- 
where a more trenchant reputation of the leading positions of both the 
secularists and the sectarians in education than in Dr. MeAtee’s instructive 
pages, from which the following extracts are particularly valuable: — 


No American State has ever taken the attitude toward the Christian 
Scriptures and the worship of Almighty God now assumed by Wisconsin. 
Five States have expressly refused to do so ; in no other has the question 
even been raised. 

By the late decision of the Supreme Court, reading the Bible, offering 
prayer, or singing a hymn are now virtually declared unlawful acts, not only 
in the public schools, but in any building erected or supported by public 
funds. Of all civilized states only France, for a short period during her 
most volcanic era, has ever taken a similar position. 

This decision, in effect, rules the Bible, in any version, out of all the dis- 
trict or common schools of the State, either as a text-book of instruction or 
as a book of worship. Its use in such public schools for any purpose is pro- 
nounced unconstitutional and unlawful. 

The gravity of the questions involved in this case is declared to be 
“fully appreciated” by the court. The decision was unanimous, and to 
give the delivery of it the greater force three of the five justices wrote 
opinions upon different branches of the case. 

Two sections of the state constitution furnish the basis for the entire opin- 
ion, and for the sake of clearness they are here given in full. Sec. 18 of 
Art.1: ‘The right of every man to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience shall never be infringed, nor shall any 
man be compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his consent. Nor shall any control of, or 
interference with, the rights of conscience be permitted, or any preference 
be given by law to any religious establishments, or mode of worship. Nor 
shall any money be drawn from the treasury for the benefit of religious 
societies, or religious or theological seminaries.” 

See. 3 of Art. 10: “The legislature shall provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of district schools, which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable, 
and such schools shall be free and without charge for tuition to all children 
between the ages of four and twenty years, and no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed therein.” Other clauses of the constitution are cited only 
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i to show that the schools are supported by general taxation, and hence that 
all have in them equal rights. The case rests entirely, in its controverted 
points, on the two sections now cited. : 

From these two sections four main propositions are deduced by the court 
in support of the decision rendered. ‘The first of these propositions stated 
i is, that reading the Bible without note or comment in the schools is “ secta- 
rian instruction ” within the meaning ef the constitution. The second propo- 
sition maintained in support of the decision is, that reading the Bible 
without note or comment in the schools “is or may be a violation of the 
rights of conscience guaranteed” by the constitution. The third proposition 
laid down is that reading the Bible in the schools makes the school-room in 
which it is read “a place of worship” within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. And the fourth proposition urged in support of the decision is that 
reading the Bible converts the school in which it is read into a “religious 
i seminary,” within the meaning of the constitution, and is consequently pro- 
‘ hibited by that instrument. 

5 The statement and defense of these four propositions comprise the gist of 
the opinion, and whether these positions are well or ill taken, the opinion 


is 
i} 





a itself, until changed in some constitutional manner, must stand as the law 
My of the State. Either as a text-book, or as a book of worship, the Christian 
* Bible can no longer be used lawfully in any public school, or, as we shall see, 


bs in any public institution or any public building whatever within the State of 
i Wisconsin. 
i Coming to the merits of the question, “sectarian instruction” is defined 
15 to be “instruction in religious doctrines which are believed by some reli- 
ie gious sects and rejected by others.” “To teach the existence of a supreme 
being, of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, and that it is the highest duty 
of all men to adore, obey, and love Him, is not sectarian, because all reli- 
gious sects so believe and teach. The instruction becomes sectarian when 
it goes farther, and inculeates doctrine or dogma, concerning which the reli- 
gious sects are in conflict.” And since “the Bible contains numerous doc- 
trinal passages, upon some of which the peculiar creed of almost every 
religious sect is based,” the reading of it as a whole must be pronounced 
“ sectarian instruction,” and must be discontinued in the public schools. 
That there is a wide difference between instruction in the doctrines com- 
mon to all Christian sects and instruction in the doctrines or dogmas pecul- 
iar to each, is here freely admitted. It is further admitted that instruction 
in what “all religious sects so believe and teach,” not being “sectarian,” 
would not be contrary to the constitutional prohibition of “ sectarian instruc- 
| tion.” It is declared, not that the whole Bible is used as a support for 
sectarian instruction, but that “numerous doctrinal passages” are so used. 
And the conclusion toward which the reasoning tends would seem to be that 
the reading of “these numerous doctrinal passages” which furnish a basis 
for sectarian instruction, should be forbidden in the public schools. Cer- 
tainly this is the only inference warranted by the reasoning employed. 
What is our surprise, therefore, at the conclusion actually reached. Because 
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“the Bible contains numerous doctrinal passages upon some of which the 
peculiar creed of almost every sect is based,” therefore the entire Look must 
be disused ! 

Now it is certainly true that ninety-nine hundredths of the Bible never 
have been used, and never can be used, for “ inculeating doctrines or dogmas 
concerning which the religious sects are in conflict.” What sect draws sus- 
tenance for its distinctive views from the history of the Antediluvians or of 
the Jewish Kings ? from the Psalms of David or the Proverbs of Solomon ? 
from the Sermons of the Prophets or the Book of Job? from the Moral 
Law or the Sermon on the Mount ? from the Parables of Christ or Paul’s 
Sermon on Mars’ Hill? from the sublime hymn in praise of Charity or 
from the Apocalypse of St. John? Sift out the passages of the Bible which 
may or can be used for sectarian purposes, and they would be but an in- 
significant portion of the whole. And it is most unreasonable to condemn 
the whole Book for the real or alleged faultiness, offensiveness, or harmful- 
ness of these few passages. 

Thrown into scientific form, the argument of the court would stand about 
thus : — 

Major premise : Sectarian instruction is forbidden by the constitution in 
the common schools. 

Minor premise : Some parts of the Bible may be used for sectarian instruc- 
tion. 

Therefore, the use of the Bible as a whole is forbidden in the common 
schools. 

In the instance before us the Bible is to be shown to be a sectarian Book. 
All that is shown is that some particular parts of it may be sectarian. The 
two propositions, then, are adroitly or unconsciously confused, and the infer- 
ence is drawn that the Bible as a whole is sectarian, an inference not in the 
premises of the argument at all. 

Let us illustrate this species of reasoning a little. Our major and minor 
premises are both in accordance with well-known facts. 

Major premise : Partisan instruction is forbidden by law in the State Uni- 
versity. 

Minor premise : Some parts of the Constitution of the United States may be 
used and have been used for partisan instruction. 

Therefore, the use of the Constitution of the United States as a whole is 
forbidden by law in the State University. 

Does the conclusion follow from the premises? If in the one case, why 
not in the other, its exact counterpart ? 

Another illustration, also from the realm of fact :— 

Major premise : All immoral teaching is forbidden by law in the public 
schools. 

Minor premise : Some parts of Shakespeare’s plays are immoral. 

Therefore, the use of Shakespeare’s plays as a whole is forbidden in the 
publie schools. 

Again, the reasoning is precisely parallel, and the conclusion as strong in 
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the case of the public school against Shakespeare, as in the case of the pub- 
lic school against the Bible. 

Some sentences from the decision of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine, upholding the right and defending the wisdom of reading the Bible 
in the common schools, will show what the courts have uniformly held on 
this branch of the subject. I quote them as given in the learned and able 
opinion of Judge Bennett, whose court had original jurisdiction in the case 
now in hand. He cites the opinion as given in 38 Maine, 379. “If the 
Bible,” says the Maine court, “or any particular version of it, may be ex- 
cluded from schools, because its teachings may be opposed to the teachings 
of the authorities of any church, the same result may ensue as to any other 
book. If any one sect may object, the same right must be granted to 
others. This would give the authorities of any sect the right to annul any 
regulation of the constituted authorities of the state, as to the course of 
study and the books to be used. It is placing the legislation of the state, in 
the matter of education, at once and forever, in subordination to the decrees 
and teachings of any and all sects, when their members conscientiously be- 
lieve such teachings. It at once surrenders the power of the state to a gov- 
ernment not emanating from the people, nor recognized by the constitution. 
. . . As the existence of conscientious scruples as to the reading of a book 
ean be known only from the assertion of the child, its mere assertion must 
suffice for the exclusion of any book in the reading, or in the hearing, of 
which it may allege a wrong to be done to its religious conscience. . . . As 
a right existing on the part of one child, it is equally a right belonging to 
all. As it relates to one book, so it may apply to another, whether relating 
to science or morals. . . . As the child may object to reading any book, so 
it may equally object to hearing it read for the same cause, and thus the 
power of selection of books is withdrawn from those to whom the law in- 
trusts it, and by the right of negation is transferred to the scholars. The 
right as claimed undermines the power of the state. It is that the will of 
the majority shall bow to the conscience of the minority, or to the con- 
science of one. . . . Nor is this all; while the laws are made and estab- 
lished by those of full age, the right of obstruction, of interdiction, is given 
to any and all children, of however so immature age or judgment.”? “I 
have not been able to find,” says Judge Bennett, “ that the soundness of the 
views (here) expressed by Justice Appleton,” and concurred in by the entire 
bench of seven members, “have ever been doubted by the decision of any 
Supreme Court of any State in this Union.” 

By reading the Bible to the convicts in a jail, to the paupers in an alms- 
house, to the lunatics in a hospital, you convert those places into places of 
worship, and “ it is very certain that as against an objecting taxpayer such” 
jail, almshouse, or hospital “cannot be devoted to a use expressly forbidden 
by the constitution of the state ; as, for instance, as a house of worship.” 

Where, then, does this land us? It is no longer lawful in the State of Wis- 
consin to read the Bible to the prisoners in our penitentiary or our jails, in 
our public homes for the poor and the insane, in our industrial school at 
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Waukesha, or in our school for dependent children at Sparta, in our school 
for deaf and dumb children at Delavan, or in our school for blind children 
at Janesville. For a while, indeed, it may be allowed to remain in these 
institutions by sufferance, but as soon as one objecting taxpayer, residing 
no matter where, animated by no matter what motive, raises an objection, 
the Bible, as an instrument of instruction, of consolation, and of reform, 
must go. 

Barnas Sears, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, in his 
Nineteenth Annual Report, for 1855, said, “In the free States of our own 
country but one line of policy is pursued, and that is the encouragement and 
indefinite improvement of our public schools. It is with them no longer a 
question whether a system of free education shall be maintained, nor whether 
Christianity shall be recognized in the schools. The advocates of private 
schools, as the means of popular education, or of secular schools in which 
religious influence shall have no place, or of sectarian schools in which the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of particular creeds shall be taught, have mostly disap- 
peared, being driven from the field by a force of argument which it was not 
easy to resist.”” 

The first instrument of government for the region of which the State of 
Wisconsin is now a part, was the famous Ordinance of 1787, “for the gov- 
ernment of the territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio River.” 
This law was one of the most important and most fruitful ever passed by 
the American Congress. It was declared to be a “compact between the 
original States and the people and States in said territory,” and was to “ for- 
ever remain unalterable unless by common consent.’ One of its clauses 
runs thus : “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” Here not only schools are provided for, but 
a particular kind of schools, schools in which religion and morality, as well 
as knowledge, should be fostered. 

Alongside of these timely words, place the resolutions of the national 
convention of teachers held in Chicago, July, 1887. This great body has 
met in our own city ; we have seen them for ourselves ; both their calling and 
their character give to their sentiments on this subject the utmost weight. 
As reported in the newspapers of the day, the convention unanimously 

“ Resolved, That the attempt to separate the cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual powers which prevails to a certain extent in the school system 
of to-day, is unphilosophical, injurious to children, and dangerous to the 
state. And further, 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this association the Bible should be 
recognized as the text-book of ethics, and that the word of God, which made 
free schools, should hold an honored place in them.” 

Coming from several thousands of the picked teachers of the United 
States, conferring together in their national convention, what could add to 
the force of these weighty words ? 

This decision deals, and by those who invented the pseudo-arguments 
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which secured it, was doubtless intended to deal, a staggering blow at our 
system of public schools. Make our schools entirely non-religious, i. e., 
irreligious, and they become as unsatisfactory to Protestants as to Catholics. 
In that case, how long will the system as we know it now survive? Is the 
little cloud which President Woolsey saw, getting ready so soon to burst ? 
Says that great publicist, in his “ Political Science ” (vol. ii. p. 414y, “Shall 
it come to this that not even the existence of the Supreme One is to be 
assumed in the schools, nor any book introduced which expresses any definite 
faith in regard to providence and final causes ? If this should be the course 
of opinion growing out of the doctrine of personal and family rights, will 
not one of two things happen—that all churches will become disaffected 
toward the common schools as the Catholics now are, and provide teaching 
for themselves, while the schools will be left to ‘the dregs of the people ;’ 
or that some kind of compromise will be made between the sects and the 
state, such as all of them with one exception would now disapprove.” How 
would that “ compromise ”’ i. e., @ division of the school funds, suit the true 
friends of our public school system ? But with the Protestant and Catholic 
churches united in demanding it, how long could it be denied ? 


Tue Review or Reviews. Edited by W. T. STEAD. Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, England. Price, Sixpence. Vol. I. 
January to June, 1890. 


Mr. Stead is both editor and reformer. His memorable campaign against 
social vice as practiced by wealthy and infamous and often titled men of 
fashion gave him the honor of barbarous imprisonment in London, and of 
cosmopolitan acclaim from the respectable classes throughout Christendom. 
After leaving the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” he founded, in January, 1890, a new 
monthly called “The Review of Reviews.” It is a summary of the most 
important points of the best articles in the foremost quarterlies and month- 
lies of the world. It contains also an outline of leading events, with notices 
of the most remarkable books of each month. This new venture has had 
but six months’ experience, but is already an admirable success. It issues 
an edition of over 70,000 copies. Busy readers everywhere find Mr. Stead’s 
summaries of the reviews a most valuable means of saving time. The work 
of condensation is so judiciously done that each number of the new review 
has value as a weapon of reform, as well as a source of general instruction 
and entertainment. Everybody who is anybody should subscribe for Mr. 
Stead’s “ Review of Reviews.” We obtain more of value from it than from 
any other English periodical. The whole world cannot be reached by a 
daily or a weekly publication, but may be by a monthly. Mr. Stead’s aim 
is to give his magazine a cosmopolitan circulation and influence as an ex- 
ponent of progress among all English-speaking people. 




































VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


LovIsIANA seems likely to sell itself to gamblers. Its supine and mer- 
cenary legislature has passed by a two thirds vote a bill sending down to 
the people for adoption a constitutional amendment giving the infamous 
Louisiana lottery a new lease of life. Vigorous agitation should be at once 
begun against this gigantic swindle, and continued unflinchingly along the 
lines of the veto message by which Governor Nicholls, on July 7, vainly 
endeavored to prevent the dishonor of the State. We gladly make the fol- 
lowing passages of this admirable document a part of our record of expert 
opinion on current reform : — 

The persistent efforts which have been made to present 
Louisiana as a pauper, unable by and through her own legiti- 
mate resources to sustain and carry out the duties of her state- 
hood, are utterly without justification. The reports of the treas- 
urer and auditor of the State show this. The reports of the 
Board of Administrators of the various charitable and educa- 
tional and other public institutions, and those of the various 
committees of this very General Assembly, sent to examine into 
the situation and condition of these institutions, will show that 
the State and the different parishes of this State were never 
since the late war in better condition than they are to-day. 

Suddenly the dark shadow of a deep disgrace is thrown across 
their path, and the honor of Louisiana is to be tarnished for- 
ever, her position among her sister States to be tested, not by 
what she has been and of which she is justly proud, but as the 
degenerate partner in a gambling corporation, designed, organ- 
ized, and to be carried out, not for her good or her advance- 
ment, but, as I have before said, for the personal and selfish 
interests of a handful of men, many of them connected with 
the darkest days of the reconstruction period. I repeat, it is 
for them and to them we are selling out our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

Who are the six unnamed men who are to join with a sev- 
enth and known one to constitute the new lottery company? 
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How comes it that we are not informed as to their identity and 
antecedents? There is a world of meaning in this silence. In 
the most trifling affairs of life, men seek to know with whom 
they deal. How comes it that in a matter of this importance 
the General Assembly has been willing up to now to close its 
eyes and move blindly in the dark ? 

I call upon it to pause before it takes finally that step, and 
plunges this State into untold trouble. Is there nothing signifi- 
cant in the vote by which this bill has passed by the exact two 
thirds vote in each house, and nothing deeply significant in 
twelve votes of the house and four of the votes in the senate 
by which that exact majority was reached? Is not the future 
foreshadowed? To me it most certainly is. 

I say to this General Assembly in all earnestness that should 
this measure be passed, we shall enter upon a period of strife 
such as has never been seen before in Louisiana, and should 
this contemplated corruption ever be forced upon us, an era of 
degradation will dawn beside which the era of reconstruction 
will appear as one of honor and happiness. 

And let me say to you that should this measure be adopted 
and carried out, in my opinion no good will ever come of the 
money which we will receive as the price of or honor and our 
liberty. Extravagance, profligacy, and corruption will assuredly 
follow the receipt as night follows day. 

I feel thoroughly satisfied that the effect of the adoption of 
the measure will be that while the six mill tax would be kept 
up, there will be an immediate falling off in the legislative ap- 
propriations for charitable and other purposes for which this 
money will have been directed to be applied, and a wondrous 
corresponding increase of the application of the general fund to 
the payment of the interest-bearing debt. 

I believe that every possible outstanding claim against the 
State, valid or invalid, now rated as safe of payment by the 
State or otherwise, will be first depreciated, and while so depre- 
ciated skillfully bought up, to be by subsequent legislation rec- 
ognized and provided for either through funding operation or 
otherwise, and that the reduction on one side will be followed 
by an increase on the other. 
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In other words, I believe that at the end of twenty-five years 
we shall*not only find constitutional bonds outstanding to the 
utmost limit of the funding law, but I believe there will be an 
additional immense interest-bearing debt, which by that time 
will have been acknowledged and provided for as to interest, 
but not as to capital; and that, in those twenty-five years, a 
vast amount of interest will have been paid out unnecessarily, 
improperly, and illegally. 

At the end of twenty-five years there will be the same claim 
of the poverty of Louisiana, and the same claim on its behalf 
for the continued existence of the lottery. So far as a claim 
for the necessity of the present measure is sought to be predi- 
cated upon the assumed condition of the poverty of Louisiana, 
I, as its governor, pronounce it totally without justification or 
warrant. Some other motive for this measure must be found 
than that her people are unable honorably to carry out the 
duties of statehood. Knowing this measure as I do as one 
dishonoring and degrading Louisiana, it has met, as it will con- 
tinue to meet, my most determined opposition. 

I place the honor of the State above money, and in express- 
ing that sentiment I sincerely voice that of thousands of brave 
and true men, of good and devout women of the State. 

Francis T. NICHOLLS, 
Governor of Louisiana. 


Japan is commencing an untried career of constitutional government. 
She begins to experience both the mischiefs and the benefits of party spirit. 
An expert observer, Dr. H. Loomis, many years a missionary at Yokohama, 
writes as follows in the “ Interior ” concerning the ominous outlook : — 


How things that have always existed in Japan are to be pre- 
served, while the laboring classes and the poor are to be 
admitted to a share in the government, does not appear. This 
is, in fact, like many other platforms, upon which ambitious and 
incompetent men, as well as school-boys, are now trying to 
mount to places of influence and popularity. It is a serious 
question how far the Japanese are fitted for self-government, 
and whether the deliberations of the new Diet will result in 
such conclusions as really to meet the wants of the country. 
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The time for the first election of members of the Diet is now 
(June 1, 1890) close at hand. There is considerable activity 
in political circles in view of the coming event. Strange to say, 
however, the subject is seldom alluded to in the vernacular 
press, and then only in general terms. The common opinion 
now is that the Liberals, or Radicals, will secure about 120 
seats out of a total 300. Next will be the Government party, 
which has made no serious attempt to obtain a following at the 
polls, and yet on account of its powerful influence will probably 
secure from seventy to eighty members. The Progressionists 
(Kai Shinto) are acknowledged to stand at the head of all 
other parties in respect to influence, organization, and intellec- 
tual capacity, and yet the party is lacking in popularity to such 
an extent that it is expected they will not have more than fifty 
members. ‘The remainder will be for the most part representa- 
tives of the National party. 

Should these predictions be fulfilled, it will be seen that the 
government will have to seek alliance with some one or more of 
the other parties in order to have a working majority. This 
may prove a serious hindrance to the carrying out of the plans 
of those now in power, and it remains to be seen what will be 
the result. 

One thing is quite certain, and that is that there is a general 
expectancy of many and important changes as the result of the 
meeting of the Diet. All classes look for relief from their 
special troubles, and of course many will be disappointed. 
How far this may tend to the peace and quiet of the country is 
a most important question. It will certainly be impossible to 
please every one, and there are some elements in the body poli- 
tic who find it very hard to submit to what does not meet with 
their peculiar views. 

An increasing source of trouble and danger is the large and 
growing class of ‘soshi,” or students who have been educated 
so as to put them out of sympathy with the old order of things, 
and who have not the good sense and patience to let other and 
wiser men adjust affairs in a new line as soon as possible or 
practicable. These young agitators have formed themselves 
into bands, for the overturn of the present state of things and 
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the establishment of a new era. They are ready for anything, 
even to self-sacrifice for the sake of their cause. Death has no 
terrors to any of them, if they think in this way they can 
accomplish their object. In fact, some of them covet something 
of this kind as a means of securing fame and honor. 

The assassins of Counts Mori and Okuma were both lifted to 
places of great distinction in the eyes of many of their country- 
men, by their rash and fruitless acts. Others are quite ready 
to follow in the same track in their foolish zeal to secure the 
removal of those whose influence hinders the success of their 
plans. High officials now have a special guard to defend them 
from the would-be assassins, as they go out into the streets, and 
foreigners are by no means safe. One of the missionaries, the 
Rev. Dr. Imbrie, was recently assaulted while going to a public 
park for the purpose of witnessing a match game between the 
students of a mission and government school. One of the stu- 
dents slapped him in the face, a second one attempted to kick 
him in front, and a third reached from behind and inflicted an 
ugly wound on his cheek with some sharp instrument. No 
punishment has been meted out to the guilty persons beyond a 
mere apology to the doctor for their outrageous conduct. 

It is reported that the scholars of one of the schools at To- 
chigi have requested the authorities in charge to remove the 
whole faculty, because of their unfitness for the place. What 
will be done with this demand is not known, but this spirit of 
contempt for superiors and a desire to rule is everywhere mani- 
fest. 


Replying to Professor Goldwin Smith’s recent article in the “ North 
American Review’”’ on American hatred of England, “'The London Times ” 
writes as follows concerning the Irish vote in the United States : — 


The Irish immigration operates in two ways upon American 
feeling. To the baser sort of politicians the manipulation of 
the Irish vote is the principal business of their lives. To all 
Americans who respect themselves and their country, and who 
writhe under the humiliation of being dominated by gangs of 
alien rowdies, the existence of the Irish vote is a standing 
grievance against England. It may be illogical, but it is not 
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unnatural to blame us for the existence of that swarm of pro- 
lifie good-for-nothings which is the curse of every considerable 
American town. There is a strong disposition to ask us angrily 
why we do not keep our riff-raff at home, instead of allowing it 
to go forth for the degradation of American politics. That dis- 
position is strengthened by the feeling that the class of Irish- 
men with which Americans are most familiar are a far greater 
nuisance to the United States than to the empire that includes 
Irish soil. We have our perennial Irish question, with abun- 
dance of incidental evils, but the Irish, after all, do not control 
our press, and plunder our rate-payers, and fill our streets with 
violence, and tyrannize over us in our homes as they do in 
America. Moreover, we have our compensations in the emi- 
nent services rendered to the empire by the distinguished Irish- 
men who display the higher qualities of the race. Americans 
are fully alive to the difference, and though they would admit, 
if the thing were put to them, that the fault is their own, they 
nevertheless grudge us our comparative immunity from evils 
which they think we ought properly to suffer in a more acute 
form than themselves. 

The improvement of school histories and the extension of the 
sphere of historical criticism are excellent things in their way, 
and worthy of all encouragement. But, as a general rule, the 
grievances of last century, or even of the last generation, are 
not the true causes of active hatred, and still less of hostile acts, 
in the present. Whatever practical influence they have upon 
the actual course of politics is derived from the existence of 
present sources of irritation. It is not easily credible that an 
eminently sane and sensible people like the Americans form an 
exception to the rule. The emancipation of America from the 
degrading yoke of an alien population, acquiring the rights of 
citizenship only in order to abuse the magnificent generosity 
and to pervert the liberal institutions of the State that shelters 
them, would rapidly place the relations between the United 
States and England upon a thoroughly cordial footing. Anal- 
ogies of cousinhood, brotherhood, and so forth may be played 
with to bring out any conclusion that may be desired. But the 
affinities of race are physical facts, which, in the case of great 
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bodies of men, work out constant results, irrespective of the 
accidents that obscure them on a smaller scale. In all essen- 
tials of character the American people, notwithstanding all 
admixtures, retain the qualities of the stock from which they 
sprang. Every characteristic that distinguishes the Saxon 
from the Celt, and has gone to write the immensely different 
record of the two races in history, also distinguishes the Amer- 
ican from the Irish invader. In all fundamentals the English 
and the American conceptions of life show an identity which is 
only illustrated by minor differences. In that fact, not in any 
conscious sentimentalizing about kinship, is to be found the 
guarantee for the friendship of the two nations, in the absence 
of any sharp conflict of serious interests. We do not believe 
that the American commonwealth is destined to be permanently 
captured by the corrupt and contemptible Irish organizations 
that now sway its politics. Some day a crisis will rouse the 
American people to shake off the incubus and relegate their 
present tyrants to the position that belongs to them. Republi- 
cans and Democrats will throw aside their meaningless badges, 
and a national party will confront the forces of political confu- 
sion and disorder. In the mean time there are limits to Irish 
power. American toleration is immense because there is plenty 
of elbow-room, great pressure of work on hand, and much 
humorous patience with minor annoyances. When Irish tur- 
bulence seems nearest to a crowning success, time will probably 
be found to teach it once for all the lesson it is ready enough to 
learn from the strong. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY ROBERT RAE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


90. What methods have been the most successful in England in advancing 
the cause of temperance in the medical profession ? 

The Medical Temperance Movement in England may be said to have 
assumed a practical shape in 1869 when the National Temperance League 
convened a conference of medical abstainers in London. The papers and 
letters read at the conference were issued as a pamphlet, and the confer- 
ence adopted two recommendations : Ist, That a series of conferences with 
members of the British Medical Association should be held in connection 
with their anniversary meetings ; and, 2d, The establishment of a Medical 
Temperance Journal which was commenced in October, 1869, and has been 
continued quarterly since that time, the twenty-first annual volume having 
just been completed. 

One of the most important means of influencing the medical profession 
was the publication of declarations respecting alcohol signed by medical 
men, some of which have been reproduced in various forms with great 
advantage in America. The early declarations of this kind were directed 
chiefly against ardent spirits. The first which directly embodied a declara- 
tion of total abstinence principles was issued by Mr. John Dunlop in 1847, 
being signed by upwards of two thousand of the medical practitioners of 
Great Britain. The Medical Declaration of 1871 may be regarded as one 
of the results of establishing the “ Medical Temperance Journal,” as it was 
in that periodical (October, 1871) that an able article appeared by Dr. Mc- 
Murtry, of Belfast, on “The Duty of Medica! Men in relation to the Tem- 
perance Movement,” which was noticed in favorable terms by the “ British 
Medical Journal,’’ whose editor suggested that a conference of eminent 
practitioners should be held to consider how far the profession could aid in 
advancing the objects aimed at by the National Temperance League. On 
the appearance of that article, I sought and obtained an interview with the 
editor of the “ British Medical Journal,” Mr. Ernest Hart, who recom- 
mended that steps should be taken to ascertain the views of a few leading 
practitioners as to the desirability of convening such a conference as that 
which he had proposed. After endeavoring without success to secure the 
coéperation of several metropolitan physicians, I went by: appointment to 
Netley, and had a most interesting interview with Dr. E. A. Parkes, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene at the Army Medical School, who heartily sympathized 
with the object, but expressed doubts respecting the utility of a conference, 
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and recommended a Declaration instead. Dr. Parkes kindly agreed at my 
request to draft such a Declaration as he thought the profession in general 
would be prepared to sign ; and when the draft was completed, it was sub- 
mitted by me to Dr. Burrows, President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; Mr. Busk, President of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Sir Thomas 
Watson, and Sir James Paget, each of whom suggested a few alterations, 
which were all adopted. These four eminent physicians and surgeons then 
signed the Declaration ; after which it was presented, at Dr. Burrows's 
suggestion, “to some of the senior and most distinguished members of the 
medical profession in London” for signature. In the following week, when 
twenty-eight influential signatures had been obtained by personal visitation, 
I sent a proof by post to the physicians and surgeons of the metropolitan 
and chief provincial hospitals, accompanied by a circular signed by Dr. 
Burrows, who, in a letter to the “Times,” on the 13th of January, 1872, 
recounting these facts, said: “ Numerous letters were addressed to me in 
reply to the circular, from all parts of the country, and with three excep- 
tions, they all expressed their concurrence with the Declaration, and thanks 
to myself for the part I had taken in this important question.” The Dee- 
laration, which was signed by two hundred and sixty-nine physicians and 
surgeons of eminence, was published in the medical journals a few days 
before Christmas, 1871, and by the close of the year it had found its way to 
the remotest parts of the kingdom, and was extensively criticised by the 
metropolitan and provincial press, whose comments were, upon the whole, 
exceedingly favorable to the sentiments enunciated in the Declaration. On 
New Year’s day, 1872, the Declaration, with the whole of the signatures, 
was inserted by the League as an advertisement in the “Times” news- 
paper, and about the same time they forwarded a copy of the document, 
together with Dr. MeMurtry’s pamphlet, to every medical practitioner 
whose address was given in the “ Medical Directory” for 1872. This addi- 
tional publication and distribution of the Declaration led to an extended 
discussion of the subject through the press, and many important letters and 
articles by eminent medical authorities appeared in the “ Times,” and other 
journals. The subject was afterwards discussed at the meetings of several 
medical societies, and there can be no doubt that the widely-extended dis- 
cussion to which the Medical Declaration gave rise was exceedingly useful 
in awakening the attention of the profession and the public to the real 
merits of the important questions involved in the temperance reformation. 
I have a lively recollection of the interviews I had with some of the 
select few who were asked to sign the Declaration before it was sent out for 
signature. As a general rule, those waited upon were exceedingly courteous 
and sympathetic, and readily appended their names, but there were a few 
exceptions. One gentleman, occupying a prominent position, without say- 
ing a word, showed me to the door, and yet I was told he was the very per- 
fection of courtesy under ordinary circumstances. Another gentleman, 
when I introduced the matter by saying that the Declaration had been 
signed by the president of the Royal College of Physicians, without know- 
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ing what it was about, curtly said, “‘ I never sign things because other people 
have signed them,” and left me alone to find my way out of his house, but 
I was amused to find a few days later, when the document was sent to him 
by post, that he signed it without delay, and returned the paper to Dr. 
Burrows. An eminent disciple of Dr. Todd, who went into a long argu- 
ment with me about medical men having only to cure their patients without 
meddling with moral and social questions, sent a letter to a medical paper, 
urging his professional brethren not to sign the Declaration, but he was too 
late, as by that time the document had received the names of the most 
eminent men in the profession. One of the most pleasant personal remi- 
nisecences in connection with the Declaration was my intercourse with Dr. 
Parkes, one of the noblest men that ever lived, and | shall never forget the 
great kindness manifested by him during my visits to Netley. But for his 
invaluable help, the effort to obtain such a Declaration at that time would in 
all probability have proved abortive. 


REPLY BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, OF NEW YORK. 

91. What precedents have been set by the Federal Government favorable to a 
National Sunday Rest Law? 

The Revised Statutes of the United States in 1878 contained four opera- 
tive Sunday laws: one against distilling on Sunday, with a $1,000 penalty ; 
two intermitting studies on Sunday in the Military and Naval academies ; 
and a fourth declaring Sunday a dies non, a day not to be counted, in bank- 
ruptey proceedings. The same year the 45th Congress (2d session, p. 213) 
passed a Sunday law for the District of Columbia, to protect —not em- 
ployees, but game birds, forbidding any one to shoot such on Sunday. 

Here are five precedents for Congressional Sunday legislation. The 
question is not, therefore, whether Congress shall begin such legislation, but 
whether it shall logically and equitably complete what it has begun. Its 
Sunday legislation is like the unfinished Washington Monument of a few 
years ago in its ugly and reproachful incompleteness. Let Congress com- 
plete this undertaking by adding the proposed Sunday law for the capital, 
and then put on the shining capstone by giving the civil rest day to all who 
are under its jurisdiction. This would be only a logical expansion of the 
oldest national Sunday law, found in the Constitution itself, in Article L, 
section 7, which says that the President shall have ten days “ (Sundays 
excepted) ’’ in which to consider any bill sent to him by Congress before it 
can become a law without his signature. That parenthesis, “ (Sundays ex- 
cepted),” is an acorn which millions of petitioners ask shall be allowed to 
grow into its logical result, the widespreading oak of the Sunday Rest Law, 
under whose shadow, with the President, all others who are under the juris- 
diction of Congress may also enjoy their day of vest. 

An enumeration of national Sunday laws would not be complete without 
a reference to those made by the Executive, the proclamations giving Sun- 
day rest to the army, issued by Presidents Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Harrison. 
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The judicial department of the national government is represented by 
a decision of very great importance, though little known, which declares the 
constitutionality of Sunday laws. The decision was a unanimous one, deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Field, March 16, 1885 (113 U.S. 710), and is as fol- 
lows : “ Laws setting aside Sunday as a day of rest are upheld, not from 
any right of the government to legislate for the promotion of religious 
observances, but from its right to protect all persons from the physical and 
moral debasement that comes from uninterrupted labor. Such laws have 
always been deemed beneficial and merciful laws, especially to the poor and 
dependent; to the laborers in our factories and workshops and in the heated 
rooms of our cities ; and their validity has been sustained by the highest 
courts of the States.” 

The experience of Cincinnati in fighting the saloon has been duplicated 
in Denver, and is being dupljcated in Chicago, with reference to the neces- 
sity of carrying the reform to the ballot-box. Reformers are learning that 
they must send to places of power “ petitions with boots on.” In Denver, 
after trying in vain to close the saloons by the pressure of newspaper arti- 
cles and public meetings upon officers elected by the saloon influence, a 
Citizens’ movement made a distinct issue of law enforcement, and carried 
the day, by uniting men of all parties who were against the Sunday saloon. 
In Chicago the same plan of campaign is being carried out. In every ward 
where it is possible pledges will be secured from all candidates for the Coun- 
cil to support the Sunday-closing movement. Where the candidate will not 
pledge himself, an independent candidate, selected from the dominant 
party, will be put up and supported by the Sunday Rest League. It is 
intended, however, to exert as much influence as possible in the primaries, 
and so be able to make up a ticket of good men from the party tickets, by 
selecting the best from each. These are hopeful indications that good citi- 
zens of large cities will some day learn to leave out politics at the local 
elections, uniting friends of law and order against the hosts of crime and 
anarchy. 

The problem of the hour in our great cities and our States, and in the 
nation, is: How can we bring good citizens into a resistless union ? 
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THE problem of the partition of Eastern and Central Africa 
between England and Germany has not, after all, proved insol- 
uble. The chief difficulty in the way related to the disposition 
of what is called in Germany the “ Hinterland,” the undefined 
region lying west of the lakes, Germany insisting that the west- 
ern limit of its sphere of influence should touch for a consider- 
able distance, either on the north or south, the eastern frontier 
of the Congo State. On the other hand, England insisted that 
the prospective line of communication between her settlements 
on the Zambesi and in Nyassaland and the territory to which 
the British East Africa Company lays claim north and west of 
Lake Victoria should not be severed, as it would be if the Ger- 
man sphere were extended either on its northern or southern 
limits to the Congo State. When the British and German 
spheres in Eastern and Central Africa were agreed upon in 
1887, the limits of their western extension were not strictly 
defined, it being regarded as sufficient to settle their coast and 
marching boundaries, and when the question thus finally came 
up for adjustment there seemed no way to satisfy the desires of 
both parties. Germany wanted to push her territory westward 
to the Congo State, and insisted upon such extension as the sole 
condition of continuing negotiations, while England insisted 
upon a line of communication between her northern and south- 
ern spheres, if negotiations were to have any outcome at all. 
Happily, Germany was prepared to grant such a line of inter- 
course and travel in return for a frontier touching the Congo 
State, and as she agreed to guarantee her engagements and to 
make concessions of territory elsewhere, settlement has been 
made on that basis. By its terms, the southern boundary be- 
tween the English and German territories is a line running from 
the mouth of the Bokura, on the west shore of Lake Nyassa, to 
the southern shore of Lake Tanganyika, England thus retain- 
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ing the Stevenson road between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
the trading and mission settlements on the Zambesi and in 
Nyassaland and the territory between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Bangweola. From the south shore of Tanganyika the line 
inclosing German territory runs northward to the Congo State, 
marching with it as far as latitude south one degree, thence east 
along the parallel across Lake Victoria, and thence southeast 
until it strikes the coast in latitude south four degrees. This 
line of demarcation leaves Uganda to England, together with 
the region between Lake Victoria and Lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward, covered by treaties concluded by Mr. Stanley, the 
equatorial province formerly ruled by Emin Pasha, and, if she 
holds Egypt, the whole Nile from source to delta. She is also 
to have a right of way from Lake Victoria southwest to Lake 
Tanganyika, ownership of the road made by British capital 
from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Nyassa, and thus a highway 
for commerce from the equator through the rear of the German 
possessions, down the Shire and Zambesi to the Indian Ocean. 
Germany also surrenders Witu and the adjacent territory, com- 
prising a coast of over 200 miles, to England, thus giving the 
latter a coast line as far south as four degrees south latitude, 
and also consents to her exclusive protectorate of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar, including the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar. In 
return for these concessions, which practically give to England 
the advantages which it was thought Germany would have over 
her, England agrees to assist Germany to secure the cession of 
the German coast line hitherto rented from the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, to cede the island of Heligoland, in the North Sea, to Ger- 
many, subject to the consent of Parliament, and to extend the 
German sphere of influence on the southwest coast of Africa so 
as to give access to the upper waters of the Zambesi. While 
some details of the settlement are not yet made clear, it would 
seem on the whole highly advantageous to England, which not 
only secures communication between her northern and southern 
spheres in Africa, but is left without a competitor between the 
first degrees of south latitude and the borders of Egypt, along 
the whole country lying south and west of the Italian protecto- 


rate. At the same time Germany gains an island which geograph- 
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ically has always belonged to her territory and may be turned | 
into a strong fortress, and by the extension of her sphere in 
Africa may, with the purchase of the Congo State, hope to pos- 
sess a tropical empire stretching from ocean to ocean. The 
Anglo-German agreement is the topic of discussion in Europe, 
and although both in England and Germany there are those 
who think that undue concession has been made, the general 
feeling is in favor of its acceptance. The Germans acquire 
a veritable India in extent and potential wealth, for they hope 
to absorb the Congo State by purchase, and so to have an Afri- 
can empire reaching from the Indian Ocean to the South 
Atlantic. In West Africa, too, they have made considerable 
gains, for while the boundaries are yet to be determined, the 
frontier in Ngamiland is to be advanced as far east as the 
twenty-first degree of longitude, and as far north as Lake 
Ngami. This may not be called a great gain in area, perhaps, 
but it pushes German territory closer to the Upper Zambesi, 
while the country is the most productive in all South Africa, 
and the climate so salubrious as to make it a health resort. 
Beside, Germany is given Heligoland, which as a bit of sand 
and rock in the North Sea is wholly worthless to any power 
save as a fortress and naval station, but in that capacity is 
of inestimable value to the nation to which it geographically 
belongs. It guards the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and 
threatens Bremen and Hamburg and the whole North Sea 
coast of Germany, and generally violates the theory that islands 
adjoining empires must not be in possession of powers that may 
become hostile. But if Germany gains by the agreement, what 
must be said of England, which in exchange for Heligoland 
secures the island of Zanzibar, and for the extension of Ger- 
man territory to the Congo State acquires South and East 
African domains nearly as large as western Europe? The mar- 
itime power controlling Zanzibar must almost of necessity con- 
trol the East African coast, and to England, with a powerful 
fleet, and possessed of India, from which to draw an acclimated 
army, it supplies a base from which an empire might be sup- 
ported and protected. The South African empire, too, which Sir 
Bartle Frere thought might some day extend to the Zambesi, 
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has been pushed 600 miles north to Lake Tanganyika, a sub- 
stantial gain in one solid block of 250,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. Between Cape Town and Tanganyika, a distance of 
2,000 miles, there is not a foot of land that is not British, save 
the Transvaal, which is certain to become English by choice, 
and the Portuguese territory equally certain to be bought up. 
There is no power but Germany that can invade it, and British 
ability to capture and hold German ports is guarantee against 
such invasion, while the territory is so vast that ordinary states 
might be lost in it, and emigration to it may go on uninterrupt- 
edly for a century. In East Africa, under the agreement, 
Britain may extend herself at will from the equator to Abys- 
sinia and Khartoum on the one side, and on the other over the 
country north of Victoria Nyanza, Uganda, and the districts on 
the Albert Lake, without danger of interference from any 
European power. To demand more territory in Africa would 
be the very acme of greed. England emerges from the agree- 
ment with hands filled to the utmost, so full, indeed, that it 
may be found that she has grabbed too much to fulfill the 
obligations which the process involves. For the only justifica- 
tion of territorial acquisition in Africa is the improvement of 
the territory, and if England annexes whole empires, she must 
see to it that the improvement is real, and that her rule is not 
only intended to be, but actually is, beneficial. The commer- 
cial companies which are to exercise functions of government 
over vast kingdoms must govern wisely or be superseded, and 
such a degree of authority established that an order from Zan- 
zibar, presumably to become the local seat of sovereignty, will 
be obeyed all over the British sphere of influence. 


Five Central American republics have adopted a scheme for 
federal union. The new Constitution is to take effect on Sep- 
tember 15, when the first executive and council will be chosen. 
It is an experimental union, limited in its operation to ten years, 
but at the end of that period it is hoped that public sentiment 
may be so favorable to the mergence of the republics into a 
single strong state that federation will become permanent. 
The scheme has doubtless been made tentative because of the 
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unsatisfactory results of previous attempts in the same direc- 
tion, a federal union having been formed after the Spanish re- 
volt in 1823, but dissolved again in 1839 on account of internal 
dissensions and the arbitrary exercise of power by the larger 
States. Some years after, the experiment was tried again, but 
the smaller States being still unable to obtain constitutional 
guarantees adequately protecting their rights, the republics 
have since acted independently in their own affairs. Under 
the present plan, however, the chief executive is to be chosen 
for one year in turn from the Presidents of the five States. A 
council is to be composed of one representative from each State, 
one of whom is to be secretary of state for the Federal Re- 
public, an arrangement which, it is hoped, will furnish a per- 
manent basis of government. The executive and council are 
to appoint ministers and consuls, negotiate treaties, and gen- 
erally direct foreign affairs in the name of the Republic of Cen- 
tral America, the treaties negotiated to be submitted to a Diet 
of fifteen members, three from each State, which shall meet 
every September for the transaction of legislative business. 
The different States are to be free with respect to their own 
internal affairs, though after September 15 trade between them, 
so far as respects manufactures and products, will be free, but 
the Federal Government is authorized to adopt a common pos- 
tal system and tariff, and to extend communication and trans- 
portation facilities. The aggregate value of the foreign trade 
of the five States amounts now to a little over $31,000,000 an- 
nually, having been largely increased by the Pacific mail lines. 
The establishment by the new government of a Pacific steam- 
ship line between Acapulco and Panama will, it is believed, in- 
crease it still more. The extension of railways through the 
several republics to the Atlantic coast would also prove of great 
benefit, and as it is certain to be done in time, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Central American States promises to be complete. 
The nation thus formed, if the scheme proves permanent, will 
not be a very formidable power, the population numbering 
2,956,630, about half that of New York, and occupying an area 
of 172,925 square miles, about 100,000 square miles less than 
that of Texas; but it will still be strong enough to command 
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respect, while the large foreign trade certain to be created by 


federation will insure rapid national and commercial develop- 
ment. 


One of the most cheering bits of evidence of the growth of 
humanitarian ideas in India is contained in the reported action 
of the barbers of Bombay. These barbers, numbering 400 
strong, at a formal caste meeting, resolved that to shave the 
heads of Hindoo widows, as an outward sign of their degrada- 
tion, was an act of sheer oppression, and that henceforth any 
member of the craft doing so shall be expelled from the caste. 
The penalty insures the observance of the pledge, and hereafter, 
in Bombay at least, widows will no longer be subjected to this 
cruelty, and a custom sanctioned by long usage, religious feel- 
ing, and social arrangements will be openly set at naught by 
one of the lowest trades in the country. The incident is evi- 
dence that humanitarian sentiment may filter through the 
Indian population, resulting at last in social and moral emanci- 
pation, and negatives the assertion, often made, that were Eng- 
land to retire from India to-day, the social and moral systems 
of the country would remain as unaffected as if she had never 
entered it. It is true that similar improvements have been 
made by the English in India, such as abolition of the practice 
of suttee, the slaughter of female infants, and suicides at the 
festival of Juggernaut, but they have been accomplished under 
the pressure of law, and apparently without lessening the sanc- 
tion of the people for such cruelties. In the present instance, 
however, one of the lowest of castes has formally renounced a 
lucrative practice because they believe it to be cruelly oppressive, 
and although they have done so partly from superstition, believ- 
ing that the curses of widows have diminished their prosperity, 
their minds must have been prepared for it by the gradual 
spread of a higher moral sentiment. To fully appreciate the 
strength of the custom against which they revolt, it must be 
remembered that the treatment of widows in India as outcasts 
and pariahs is not only an immemorial social tradition, taking 
the place of the older custom of slaying them on the death of 
their husbands, but is rooted in the religious idea that the gods 
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have condemned them to perpetual suffering. The devout 
Hindoo believes that every human ill not directly traceable to 
human agencies is inflicted by the gods for sins committed in 
some former state of being, and as widowhood is the greatest 
misfortune that can overtake a wife he believes that in perse- 
cuting and degrading her he is only assisting in furthering the 
divine will. Widows are, then, treated as outcasts, and al- 
though many are protected by family affection, the vast major- 
ity remain during their whole lives servants and slaves, their 
degradation visibly shown by their shaved heads. The custom, 
too, is supported by the system of early marriages, the lack of 
choice on the part of women making it necessary to hedge it 
about with all possible conditions, in order that however dis- 
tasteful her lot may be, the wife will still prefer life with her 
husband to the appalling penalties consequent upon his death. 
To successfully attack a custom thus intrenched would seem 
well-nigh hopeless, but for years educated Hindoos in Bengal 
and Bombay have been protesting against it, and have been 
helped in their crusade by the changing sentiment of widows 
themselves and by the natural affection of their brothers and 
fathers. That the first class to take open action in line with 
these protests should be the one that profits most by it is signif- 
icant of the gradual filtration of benevolent ideas through the 
body of the people, and gives hope that it may be the begin- 
ning of the end of the oppression. 


THERE seems no limit to the British capital seeking invest- 
ment all over the world. The amount already placed ap- 
proaches, if it does not exceed, that of the English national 
debt. In the Argentine Republic alone it is stated that British 
investments aggregate at least £150,000,000, while in the 
United States, Australasia, Europe, and Asia there is nothing 
promising reasonable dividends that is not sought out, and, if 
possible, purchased by agents of English companies. Mines, 
transportation lines, factories, salt, gas, and water works, big 
stores and estates, — anything promising to pay and hinting at 
monopoly is eagerly acquired, and with limitless capital for de- 
velopment given a fresh impetus. Often the only motive for 
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the purchase of properties seems the greed of ownership, but 
although occasionally they fail to pay, the apparent failure is 
more often only a low percentage of profit, with which investors 
are fairly content. On the other hand, the bulk of investments 
return what in England are considered handsome profits, and 
it is said that there are Englishmen with incomes rivaling 
that of their own aristocracy, but coming from breweries in 
America, cattle ranches in Australia, or fruit-buying in Asiatic 
Turkey. No quarterof the globe is exempt from the applica- 
tion of the system. Paraguay is being literally bought up by 
British capital. So extensive is it in the United States, where 
moderate competition is not feared, that legislatures are passing 
laws to prevent the purchase of whole districts, and the trans- 
fer of entire industries to syndicates backed by English money. 
The direct causes of all this may, of course, be found in the 
rapid accumulation of capital in England, and the consequent 
low rates of interest, though there are others hardly less im- 
portant, — the rapidity of communication throughout the world, 
and the increasing knowledge of the world’s wants and re- 
sources. Interest rates are now so low that the era of a gen- 
eral two per cent. seems close at hand; but even with this 
prospect, investors would hesitate to go abroad were there not 
a growing knowledge of the peoples, policies, and advantages 
of the countries they operate in, necessary to make their in- 
vestments secure. Doubtless many investors trust wholly to 
the advertisements of syndicates and companies, but many 
more have informed themselves thoroughly, or are doing so, 
and are aided by the large class of English who from intel- 
lectual interest alone are studying commercial geography in the 
sense which includes all the peoples and resources of the world. 
The knowledge acquired by both these classes has already greatly 
affected public opinion, and must do so still more, for invest- 
ors, travelers, merchants, and students are gaining new ideas of 
the world, and, with a loss of insularity, are getting a new 
view of the power and importance of Great Britain. That the 
change is for the better may be doubted, the desire of gain 
being predominant, a desire that is likely to lead to a good deal 
of oppression under the guise of British duty in the develop- 
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ment of the world, as evidenced by the recent treatment of 
Portugal and the feeble cry raised against the conquest of 
Africa. The humanitarian sentiment is growing less and pub- 
lic opinion harder, especially toward inferior races, which for- 
merly were held to have an indefeasible right to govern them- 
selves, but under the new order must be governed firmly for 
their own development, while England quietly pockets the ad- 
vantages of governing. Doubtless the old humanitarianism 
was excessive, but there is danger that . new thirst for gain 


will go farther in the opposite extreme, and that under the plea 


of developing resources, injustice and oppression will be inflicted 
upon peoples. 








